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Noted French art critic, said of Mr. 
Singer: 


". .. Mr. Singer knows how to give 
life to silence . . . his Norwegian landscapes 
All great collections of American are as many poems . . . true poems that 
Art have been assembled with the are realities with all the magic of 

help and advice of Dealers. dreams..." 
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| PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Dt- 
cesT, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Culture at the Crossroads 


HE ART WORLD, as this*issue goes to press, is slowly re- 

covering from the after effects of a nightmare—“tariff 
regulation number 30.” During the past two weeks, culture 
—or that phase of it that is rooted in the artistic riches of the 
past—found itself at the crossroads, one path leading to con- 
tinued growth, the other to a lingering death if not sudden 
execution. An administration that has written a glorious chap- 
ter of paternity for contemporary American artists was about 
to assume the robes of executioner to the master craftsmen 
and artists of the past. Only prompt and unified opposition 
from hundreds of cultural organizations, collectors, dealers 
and artists prevented a tragedy that would have destroyed 
the whole system under which the past 30 year advance in 
cultural art acquisitions has been made, the free international 
exchange of art objects upon which our museums have fed 
and grown great. 

On April 28 a dispatch came out of Washington announc- 
ing that the Treasury Department, in a hasty and blind search 
for additional taxes, had recommended to the Ways and 
Means Committee that antiques be taken from the free-entry 
list of imports, that the so-called “Morgan Act” be repealed. 
As reported in the May 15 issue of THe Art Dicest, (edi- 
torial on page 4, news article on page 23), the immediate ex- 
cuse for this ill-considered attempt to tax culture sprang from 
the alleged (and since denied) statement of Herbert Cescin- 
sky, English authority, that 75 per cent of the antiques on 
the English market are fakes. As time drew near for public 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee, it became 
apparent that under present terminology in the customs law, 
the bill would not only impose a killing tariff upon such items 
as Chippendale furniture, but probably upon unsigned though 
authenticated paintings and sculptures. 

On May 20, when the bill seemed almost certain of passage, 
frantic meetings were called in New York among art dealers, 
art associations and collectors with many museum and edu- 
cational directors attending to present a united front. THE 
Art Dicest, following its protesting editorial, filed the fol- 
lowing telegram with Chairman Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee urging that the bill be dropped: 

REPRESENTING AS POSTAL RECEIPTS SHOW MORE THAN 
TWELVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS VITALLY IN- 
TERESTED IN ART THE ART DIGEST PROTESTS TARIFF 
REGULATION NUMBER THIRTY STOP ART DIGEST THROUGH 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE UNDERSTANDS WHY GREAT AMERI- 
CAN OLD MASTER COLLECTIONS HAVE BEEN FORMED STOP 
COLLECTIONS SUCH AS BACHE MELLON FRICK ETC HAVE 
BEEN MADE POSSIBLE BY WORLD CONDITIONS AND FREE- 
DOM OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE STOP REGULATION 
NUMBER THIRTY NOT ONLY DESTROYS THE RESTOCKING 
POWER OF THE DEALER BUT DESTROYS EVERY INCENTIVE 
OF FAIR PRACTICE KNOWN TO AMERICAN BUSINESS STOP 
ART DIGEST BELIEVES THAT ART ADDING CULTURE TO 
YOUNG AMERICA SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED RATHER THAN 
HINDERED STOP THIS BILL WILL DO AMERICAN ART PUBLIC 
IRREPARABLE INJURY STOP WE ASK EARNESTLY THAT 
THIS BILL BE DROPPED 


Ist June, 1937 





From other sources came other wires protesting the bill 
—all on the grounds that such tariff would badly impair 
the cultural growth of the nation. The New York American 
devoted much space to publicizing the dangers of the bill. 
Fast work by Robert Samuels, executive chairman of the An- 
tique and Decorative Art League, resulted in a new flood of 
telegrams from museum directors all over the country. Mean- 
while the League appointed its legal counsel, Maurice P. 
Davidson, to prepare a brief opposing the bill. So great had 
the rolling opposition become that the New York Sun of 
May 26 carried the hoped-for tidings: 

“At the request of the Treasury Department, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives has with- 
drawn that section of a customs administrative measure be- 
fore it which would impose a duty on all antiques imported 
into the country, regardless of age. 

“Such a flood of protests against this proposal came into 
the Ways and Means Committee from all over the country 
. . . that Chairman Doughton of the committee, who’ intro- 
duced the bill, asked the Treasury Department to withdraw 
the section. Briefs prepared by Davidson & Mann, counsel 
for the Antique and Decorative Arts League of New York, 
had been circulated among the committee members setting 
forth the objections to the bill. The League on behalf of 
dealers and collectors all over the country had undertaken 
to conduct the opposition.” 

To Herbert E. Winlock, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, and other museum directors must also go a great mea- 
sure of credit for successfully opposing this bill so hastily 
thought up by a group of penny-wise and pound-foolish legis- 
lators. Mr. Winlock in an interview with a representative of 
Tue Art Dicest stated the position of American museum 
officials: 

“The tremendous growth of American art museums and 
consequent art interest and cultural awareness to great art 
may be dated from the year 1906, at which time the so- 
called ‘Morgan Act’ was put through. Prior to this time art 
objects were dutiable and great art collectors were forced to 
keep their collections in Europe. After the enactment of the 
1906 regulation, Mr. Morgan, for instance, withdrew his col- 
lection from the South Kensington Museum in London and 
brought it to America under the new regulation that placed 
art objects on the free list. Our cultural growth is due in a 
large measure to the opportunity of the American collector 
to collect, to enjoy his collection for a time, and then pass 
it on to the public. 

“Furthermore, the proposed tariff would impair the New 
York art market, which for purposes of economy and the 
organization of museum buying has become an inestimable 
aid to museums. Even if purchases made abroad and definite- 
ly ear-marked for museums were admitted duty free, it 
would mean to the museums an additional expense of main- 
taining a buyer abroad. Also most museums buy objects 
only for approval to a committee, which is convenient enough 
when the purchases are made in New York.” 

American museums today stand in many instances com- 
parable to some in Europe, continued Mr. Winlock. “I sin- 
cerely believe this to be a matter of cause and effect going 
right back to that tariff law of 1906 giving the American col- 
lector free entry for his art purchases. To impair this state 
is to handicap the cultural and educational growth of the 
nation at a time when it stands ready to serve the public as it 
never has before.” 

From the verbal battles that attended “tariff regulation 
number 30” these facts must have become clear to the law- 
makers in Washington: That a duty on the fine things of the 
past would automatically raise already expensive prices and 


[ Editorials continued on page 4] 
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discourage collectors from bringing them to 
this country. That such a tax measure would 
defeat its own purpose since very few antiques 
would be imported. That customs officials have 
not the artistic sensitivity to supplant the 
art experts. That the best way to prevent 
the importation of fakes is not a heavy tax on 
genuine antiques but a heavy penalty against 
those who bring in the fakes, when caught. 
That there is no real competition between 
genuine antiques and domestic furniture, since 
the man who wants a Chippendale is not 
likely to take “Grand Rapids” as a substitute. 

With the suddenness of a prairie “twister” 
the danger appeared on the art horizon; al- 
most as quickly it disappeared. Thus Old 
World culture in America, through the vigi- 
lance of the Antiques and Decorative Arts 
League and friends of art throughout the 
nation, has escaped the axe of confiscatory 
taxation. We can only hope that not soon 
again will art be made the subject of politics 
and taxation. 





September Morn 


You WILL Not FIND the late Paul Chabas’ 
coy picture of September Morn reproduced 
or even mentioned in any modern history 
of art. Judged even by the standards of the 
now discredited School of Bouguereau and 
the Salon artists of the pseudo-Classicist 
period, September Morn was ever a picture 
of dubious aesthetic merit. Historically, since 
it was painted in 1912 in the heyday of Les 
Fauves, it may be considered a bit of flotsam 
thrown up on the shore from some mild tem- 
pest long ago and far away—the final weak 
effort of an already vitiated artistic formula. 
But September Morn made history. 

Millions of reproductions were made of the 
painting for calendars and the walls of homes 
wherein love of “art”—in the original—had 
not yet come to dwell. It was pronounced 
salacious by the late Anthony Comstock, sec- 
retary of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, and his pronouncement made the pic- 
ture. In late years its sales record has been 
passed by Maxfield Parrish reproductions, and 
today is threatened by Van Gogh’s Sunflowers. 
But to September Morn’s credit, it helped to 
break the reign of prudery which the twen- 
tieth century inherited from the hypocricy of 
the “gay nineties.” And down at the old 
swimming hole, the posed attitude that al- 
ways brought a laugh was September Morn. 

Today the picture brings smiles of con- 
descension to sophisticated faces. The nude 
no longer remains the prerogative of the art- 
ist. Floor shows, nudist colonies and the gen- 
eral retreat of bathing costumes have brought 
the nude literally and figuratively out into the 
open. The prudery of yesteryear has fled with 
the coyness that begat it, and, if sunflowers 
have replaced shivvery nudes, let us give the 
whole era a decent burial. Art, whatever it is, 
derived some benefit from Chabas’ “master- 
piece” if only because a million people bought 
reproductions of it to break up the monotony 
of their bare walls. So, until in some later 
generation, coyness and prudery return once 
more, let us be kind to the memory of Cha- 
bas, who lassoed the Comstock goat. 





We Wonper: “What if I don’t know how 
to paint?” demanded P. Lapis Lazuli, much 
criticized art critic. “As somebody once said, 
I never laid an egg, either, but I know more 
about an omelet than any hen!” 
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The Fisher Boys: Frans Hats 
Lent by Dr. Hanns Schaeffer 


Frans Hals, “Laureate of Laughter,’ Honored by His Native Haarlem 


Tue Frans Hats Museum, founded 75 years 
ago in Haarlem, Holland, to honor the city’s 
most distinguished son, is celebrating its anni- 
versary this summer with the greatest Hals 
exhibition ever to be assembled. Loans from 
museums and collectors all over the world, in- 
cluding no less than 35 canvases from the 
United States, will augment the museum’s 
own splendid collection to comprise a display 
of 100 paintings on view between July Ist and 
the end of September. The civic museum, 
housed in a rebuilt old men’s home dating 
from 1608 and which still retains the charm- 
ing original facade, is located in the heart of 
Haarlem—six hours by train from Paris and 
the other great European exhibition which 
opens in July at the Paris Exposition. 

The nucleus of the exhibit will be Haar- 
lem’s own collection which is to the study 
of Hals’ work what the Prado is to any study 
of Velasquez. The Banquet of the Civic Guards 
of St. Joris Doelem of 1616 and the Regents 
of the Old Men’s Home of 1664 are probably 
the two most important pictures among the 
many owned by the city. The former is one 
of the earliest known Hals; the latter a work 
dating from his developed period in which 
color is handled effectively in an almost mono- 
chromatic palette of silvers and greys. Among 
the principal loans are two portraits from 
the King of Sweden, the Laughing Fisher 
Boy of the Prince of Bergsteinfurt and Ben- 
theim; The Jester of Baron Rothschild; the 
Man with the Skull of Granville Proby; Miss 
Mary Hanna’s Fisher Girl; the Metropolitan 
Museum’s Portrait of a Gentleman and Hille 


Ist June, 1937 


Babbe, the witch; the two Taft Museum por- 
traits; Brooklyn’s Fisher Girl; Detroit’s Por- 
trait; and Edsel Ford’s Youth in Feathered 
Hat. 

Hals, whom Reinach christened in his 
Apollo as “the laureate of laughter,” was born 
in either Mechlin or Antwerp in 1580. Most 
of his life was spent in Haarlem where he 
first went to study in the atelier of the chatty 
Carel Van Mander, painter and the Vasari 
of the northern Renaissance. Hals’ life was 
one of early success and later poverty. Up un- 
til 1652 he managed to make enough money 
at portrait commissions to raise a family of 
ten children. In that year, however, he went 
bankrupt and the court proceedings listed his 


“The Three Graces” 
by Rubens 


Rubens, you painted in a robust age 

before pale aesthetes were emasculated 

and artists reached that introverted stage 

that craves its nudes pneumatic or deflated. 
You lived when human greatness was the theme 
of poets, yet from life not disconnected, 

and even pious patrons did not dream 

of loves with dietary fads connected. 

And if this age of orange juice and yeast 
must shun rich proteins you assimilated 

its eyes at least may still contrive to feast 
on the exuberance of flesh you recreated— 
not all regretful fashion has decreased 

the ample Grace your brushes demonstrated. 


—George J. Cox 


worldly possessions as 3 mattresses, a table, 
and 10 pictures. Toward the end the artist 
was reduced to absolute poverty and the 
municipality of Haarlem established for him 
an annuity of 200 florins until his death, 1666. 
Historically, Frans Hals’ greatest impor- 
tance was his leadership in removing from 
Dutch art the last vestiges of an Italianate in- 
fluence and the establishment of a true real- 
ism, which in his case was riotous rather 
than ruthless. As a portraitist he is generally 
ranked second only to Rembrandt. Probably 
most interesting in his work are the great 
canvases he did of banquets and meetings of 
the proud officers and gildsmen, and sharp- 
shooters—groups in which he struck a nice 
compromise between group composition and 
individwal characterization that constituted 
the main problem in doing a company of 
vainglorious 17th century Haarlem officers. 
Just as characteristic of Hals, however, are 
the many pictures of genre, and low life 
which the artist loved to do in his quest for 
reality. Fishwives, drunkards, tavern heroes, 
mischievous children, and the 17th century 
counterpart to today’s “bar-flys” were all 
grist to the Hals mill. Lacking the psycho- 
logical introversion of Rembrandt, the artist 
painted the extroverts of lusty old Haarlem— 
the carefree boisterous yokels—and he put 
the fleeting aspect of everyday merriment on 
an immortal basis. In his piercing portraits, 
this merriment will run the gamut from the 
quivering irony around the lips of the Laugh- 
ing Cavalier to the imbecile grin of Babbe, 
An earlier and later style which is in real- 
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Portrait of a Man: Lent by Howard Young Gallery 


ity a growth of confidence and technical ac- 
complishment is distinguishable in Hals. In 
his early pictures he appears as a careful 
draughtsman, spirited yet not daring, using 
a wide range of colors to achieve a burnished 
effect in the flesh passages. In his later work 
both color and form, handled freely yet with 
a sure command, are made more to suggest 
than to state outright. Gradually his palette 
becomes more and more limited until at one 


period it resolves almost into black and white 
and grey. 

Of his numerous family only Frans Hals 
the Younger, his son, and Dirk Hals, his 
brother, have left a name in art. Neither, how- 
ever, reached the heights in technical and ar- 
tistic achievement of the master. 

The following paintings from United States 
collections, assembled by Dr. Hanns Schaef- 
fer co-operating with the Dutch officials, will 


Merry Lute Player: Thompson Collection through Duveen Bros. 


Portrait of a Young Woman: Lent by Taft Museum 


be hung in the great Haarlem exhibition: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fisher Girl and Portrait of a Gentleman, 
Institute of Arts. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Family Group, Art Museum; Fisher Girl, 
Mary Hanna Collection; Portrait of Young 
Man and Portrait of Young Woman, Taft Mu- 
seum. 

[List continued on page 7] 
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Museum Salesmanship 


Sates at the 16th International Water Color 
Exhibition held during May at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago were brisker than in many 
a previous annual and by the close of the 
exhibition a total of 53 water colors had 
been purchased. Leading all others was Walt 
Louderback, 12 of whose pictures found new 
homes. George Grosz, Diego Rivera, Henry 
C. Pitz, Frank Wallis, and Millard Sheets 
each found two buyers. The complete list of 
sales from this year’s annual follows: 

Paul Gauguin Le Sourir, Adrien Holy White 
House, Gino Severini Window and Street, 
Diego Rivera Man Carrying Load of Greens 
and Woman in the Door, Charles Tcherniaw- 
sky Landscape, Frank W. Benson Grouse in 
Dark Woods, Ann Brockman Riverdale, Page 
Cary Blanchisserie, Francis Chapin Still Life, 
Beryl Cook End of Grape Street, John E. 
Costigan Ida May, Stella May DaCosta Flor- 
ence, John J. Dull Industrial Plant, Briggs 
Dyer Head, J. Foster Cane Mill, Edmund 
Giesbert Siesta, Hardie Gramatky Blue, George 
Grosz Brownstone Houses and Street Scene. 

Also Francis Joseph Gyra, Jr. Winter over 
the Seine, Paris, Malcolm E. Hackett Janu- 
ary Green, William R. Hollingsworth, Jr. Black 
and White, Felicie Howell Beach Group, No. 
J, Harry Leith-Ross Morning Chores, E. D. 
Lewandowski Composition, No. 44, Henry C. 
Pitz Dance of the Red Spears and Sword 
Dance, Henry Varnum Poor Girl in Boat, A. 
Lassell Ripley Light Snow, Lester O. Schwartz 
The Beach at Night, Millard Sheets Paradise 
Cove and White Mare of Carmel, Ethel Spears 
Polar Bears, Frank Wallis Island Inlet, Haiti 
and Main Street, Haiti, Levon West Fishing 
Boats, No. 1, John Whorf Winter Afternoon, 
Skaters, Loran F. Wilford Siesta Key, Flor- 
ida, Grant Wood The Perfectionist, Milford 
Zornes Cerro Romualdo. 

Among the Louderback sales were: Fisher- 
men of the Seine, Rural France as Is, The 
Picador, and Afternoon in the Luxembourg. 





Hals Exhibition 


[Continued from preceding page] 
Detroit, Mich. 

Portrait of a Lady, Institute of Arts; Youth 

in Feathered Hat, Edsel Ford Collection. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Portrait of a Gentleman, William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Self Portrait, G. H. A. Clowes Collection. 
New York City, N. Y. 

C. D. Van Voorhout, Bache Collection 
through Duveen Brothers; Merry Lute Player, 
Thompson Collection through Duveen Broth- 
ers; The Mulatto (Porges), Knoedler & Co.; 
Caspar Sibelius, F. D. Stout Collection 
through Knoedler & Co.; Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman, Schwab Collection through Knoedler 
& Co.; Vrouw Bodolphe and Heer Bodolphe, 
Morgan Collection through Knoedler & Co.; 
Portrait of a Young Man, McCann Collection 
through Knoedler & Co.; Portrait of Pieter 
Tjarck, Coelter Collection through Knoedler 
& Co.; Fisher Boy and Fisher Boy, S. H. Kress 
Collection; Rommelpot Players, Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries; Laughing Child, E. L. Lueder Col- 
lection; Malle Babbe and Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Portrait 
of a Lady and Stephanus Geraedts and Man 
with Beerkeg, and Fishing Boys, Schaeffer 
Gallery; Two Singing Boys, Stevenson Scott 
Collection; Fisher Boy (Leipzig), E. & A. 
Silberman Gallery; Portrait of a Gentleman, 
Wildenstein & Co.; Portrait of a Gentleman 
and Man with Curls, Howard Young Gallery. 

Washington, D. C. 
Judith Leyster, Robert Bliss Collection. 


Ist June, 1937 
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Critics Hail Americans as Aquarelle Leaders 


WITH ONLY FOUR NATIONS represented and 
the American artists outnumbering the foreign 
ones by about two to one, the International 
Exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum, is more 
of a cross-section of water color in America 
than it is a comprehensive survey of what the 
world is doing in this medium. Of the 128 
examples on view until June 12 only 65 come 
from other nations. France is second numer- 
ically with 21 paintings by 17 artists; from 
Germany come the works of ten men headed 
by Karl Hofer, Max Beckmann, Otto Dix, Emil 
Nolde and Ehrich Heckel; Mexico furnishes 
examples by 12 artists, including Rivera, 
Orozco, Charlot, Covarrubias and Tomayo. 

“Closely cropped, selective and altogether 
stimulating,” is the description given to the 
International by Carlyle Burrows of the New 
York Herald Tribune. “It also has something 
familiar about it. After looking at the ex- 
hibits, as far as the foreign section at the 
end of the galleries, one feels very much as 
though one had been through one of the bien- 


Foot Washing: Howarp Coox 





nials at the Whitney Museum. This impression 
comes, however, not from the fact that the 
pictures themselves are familiar—for the water 
colors have not for the most part been pre- 
viously exhibited in New York—but from 
what can be specified only in relation to the 
show as a whole—its trend of taste. Chosen 
largely from the works of the younger pro- 
gressive water color painters, the display ca- 
ters to the fresh-spirited, experimental ten- 
dency in art which is so completely charac- 
teristic of the new generation of American 
painters today.” 

Mr. Burrows also remarked about the “versa- 
tility of style and a distinct detachment from 
alien influences” to be found in the Amer- 
ican saying: “Characteristic native 
lines have defined American water color rather 
consistently in recent years.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the New York Amer- 
ican was unreserved in his praise for native 
artists when he commented: “Our water color 


section, 


[Please turn to page 34] 
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St. Jerome: MANTEGNA 


Landscape With Bridge: GainsporoucH 


Mellon Adds Seven Masterworks to America’s National Gallery 


Continutnc his keen interest in the Na- 
tional Gallery and the standard he set for 
its additions, Andrew W. Mellon acquired 
last month six paintings and one life-size 
sculpture from the great Italian and English 
schools which are to become a part of the 
gift he recently bestowed on the nation. Italian 
Renaissance pieces by Duccio, Masolino, Man- 
tegna, Giovanni Bellini, and Donatello, and 
two Gainsboroughs comprise the additions 
which come variously from the Henry Gold- 
man collection, the recently dispersed Roths- 
child collection and others, through the firm 
of Duveen Brothers. Each work maintains the 
high level of time-tested quality which guided 
the formation of Mr. Mellon’s collection and 
which he desired should continue as a policy 
for the National Gallery. The effect of the ac- 
quisitions strengthens further the National 
Gallery's role as an anthology of the world’s 
great art, a counterpart in painting and sculp- 
ture to Palgrave’s immortal Golden Treasury. 
The one sculpture group, a Virgin and 
Child, by Donatello, provides a notable ad- 
dition to the collection’s already strong 
Renaissance sculpture section. A realist, Dona- 
tello represented the vigorous first flush of 
Renaissance creativeness, the embodiment of 
15th century ideals, compounded of natural- 
ism and humanism. He was a Florentine and 
form was second nature to such a man. 
Among the paintings, one of the most im- 
portant is Masolino’s Annunciation, consid- 
ered one of the finest by that master of Ma- 
saccio. Frank Mather, Jr., describing this 
work in his History of Italian Painting wrote: 
“It shows the gentleness and animation which 
are constant in Masolino. It combines the 
Sienese calligraphic manner with those smal- 
ler realisms of inscensation which ultimately 
derive from Duccio. It has coloristic audacities 
of its own in the spotting of brightest ver- 
millions.” Both the Masolino and the Dona- 
tello are from the Henry Goldman Collection. 
Another picture of particular interest in the 
Italian group is the Mantegna St. Jerome, 
considered by authorities to have been the 
last work by the famous XVth century Paduan 
master. With brittle, stylized forms which de- 
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tive largely from the antique statues that were 
being uncovered in Italy during his time, the 
picture shows the patron of penitants kneel- 
ing before the crucifix with the lion couchant 
at his side. On the distant hill is antiquity in 
its architectural fragments. The precise, en- 
graved quality of Mantegna’s line is used in 
all its richness to build a picture combining 
classic form with religious warmth. 

Indirectly Mantegna had a great deal to do 
with the shaping of early Venetian art which 
is illustrated in the Bellini picture, The 
Flight into Egypt. The richness and interest 
in color that characterizes all Venetian art is 
present in this animated picture. Berenson 
once said that in Florentine art color is the 
adjective, while in Venetian art it is the 
substantive. The verdant landscape, the gold- 
en-brocaded mantle on the Virgin, the whole 
broad loosening of classic, Mantegnesque form 
for re-shuffling in terms of pure color is al- 
ready anticipated. 

The two Gainsboroughs are Landscape with 
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Bridge and Portrait of Mrs. Sheridan, wife 
of the playwright. In the former, a beautiful 
composition of distance, earth, men and 
houses drawn together in a gentle flux of 
green, browns, and sun-glowing yellows, the 
artist has found his real passion, landscape. 
Marvelling at the way Gainsborough pulls off 
the “most improbable wagers with nature” 
in his choice of difficult landscape assign- 
ments, Roger Fry wrote, in Reflections on 
British Painting, “One fancies that Gains- 
borough had so vivid a sense of the complex- 
ity and the unexpected possibilities of ap- 
pearances that he was sceptical about the pos- 
sibilities of laying down any laws. It was 
this that prompted him, when Sir Joshua de- 
clared that the main mass of a picture could 
not be blue, instantly to paint the Blue Boy 
so as to disprove it.” 

These seven works, joining the illustrous 
company in the National Gallery collection, 
may hold their heads high in their new home. 
Each one is a masterwork. 


The Flight Into Egypt: Giovanni BELLINI 
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Paul Chabas Dies 


Paut CxHasas, whose September Morn done 
in 1912 has graced a million calendars, walls 
and windows in reproduction, died in Paris on 
May 11 at the age of 68, after two years spent 
as an invalid. In his lifetime Chabas had 
achieved a high position in French art of 
the Salon period and in their time several 
of his pictures brought as high as $18,000. 
In the lst October, 1936, issue (page 31) of 
Tue Art Dicest the artist was reported in 
comparatively stringent financial straits while 
his model for September Morn was the wife 
of a wealthy industrialist. 


The fame of September Morn, a misty view 
of a lake in early sunlight with an extremely 
self conscious nude about to inch her way 
into chilly water, was due particularly in 
America to the late Anthony Comstock, secre- 
tary of the New York Society for the Suppres- 
sion. of Vice. “Once,” according to the New 
York Sun, “when Comstock was sauntering 
through West Forty-sixth street he saw a re- 
production of the picture in an art dealer’s 
window. Entering the store he made James 
Kelly, a salesman, take the picture out of the 
window. Later, when it was put back by the 
art store manager, Comstock’s assault on the 
picture made it so famous that reproductions 
appeared on calendars, window display cards 
and posters and framed copies were hung in 
many homes.” 


The original of September Morn was painted 
on the shore of Lake Annecy in Upper Savoy 
with a peasant girl as the model. It was 
first bought by Philip Ortiz, a New York 
publisher. Later it was acquired by a wealthy 
Russian who took it to Moscow in 1913. In 
1935 it was found in the collection of Calouste 
S. Gulbenkian, a Mosul oil man whose col- 
lection is world famous. The painting was 
only one of a series of nudes for which Cha- 
bas became famous. His first honor came in 
the Salon of 1892 where he won honorable 
mention. In 1899 he established himself as one 
of the leading artists in Paris by winning the 
first prize at the French Society’s Salon with 
his Portrait of Madame Daniel Lesseur. His 
work is represented in several museum in 
Europe and his second best known canvas, 
Bather, hangs in the Luxembourg. 





Abstract Art Popular 


Results of a sampling of the gallery-goer’s 
opinion of abstract art, taken in a question- 
naire at the recent exhibition of American Ab- 
stract Artists, showed that the American pub- 
lic is far more interested in it than “the off- 
cial spokesmen for art” will concede. When 
asked if they would like to see more abstract 
art exhibitions the “ayes” were 124 with only 
5 “nays.” Nearly 100 believed “abstract 
painting and sculpture to be along the na- 
tural and logical expressions of a civilization 
such as ours today,” while only 12 voiced a 
contrary opinion. 

In reply to the question “Do you believe 
that an international style may be impending, 
to which the artist may bring his national, 
racial, and personally expressive talents?” the 
response was 77 in the affirmative with four 
saying no, and many others adding that the 
“jnternational style” was already here. They 
were also asked “Do you feel that to be 
‘alive’ a work of art must draw vitality from 
the stimulation of subject matter,?” but only 
23 seemed to feel so, while 41 felt distinctly 
the contrary. Some 71 felt that “representa- 
tion” was completely unnecessary, as against 
13 who insisted that without it, art degener- 
ated into “mere geometry.” 
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Four Years of Federal Art in New England 


New ENGLAND museums and officials of the 
Federal art projects have co-operated in ar- 
ranging an exhibition which summarizes the 
work done under Government auspices in 
New England during the past four years. 
This exhibition, which continues at the Ad- 
dison Gallery, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts until June 23, will be shown 
subsequently at the Springfield, Worcester 
and Hartford museums, the Yale Gallery 
of Fine Arts, and at Manchester, New 
Hampshire; Burlington, Vermont; and Port- 
land, Maine. Although geographical repre- 
sentation has been subordinated to the artistic 
merit of each object, an attempt has been made 
for the first time to evaluate the results of 
these projects from a regional standpoint. 
The exhibition includes murals, oils, water- 
colors, graphic arts, and examples from the 
Index of American Design. 


The murals are of especial interest, as ex- 
hibitions containing examples of this scale 
and importance are exceptional. Outstanding 
are the large panels by Ernst Halberstadt of 
Boston for Fortress Monroe; John Steuart 
Curry for the Norwalk, Connecticut, High 
School; Karl Knaths for the Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, High School; and Howard Cook for 
the Springfield, Massachusetts, Court House. 
Of the smaller panels, those by Edna Reindel, 
Ernest Fiene, Tom La Farge and Waldo Peirce 
are notable. The easel pictures, although some- 
what overshadowed in scale by the murals, 
are of excellent quality. The work of Jack 
Levine, who attracted special attention in the 
“New Horizons” exhibition of the Federal Art 
Project, again shows to good advantage. The 
water colors by Charles Kaeselau justify the 
artist’s increasing recognition as one of the 
best of American water color painters. 


In writing about the exhibition, Bartlett H. 
Hayes, Jr., Assistant Curator of the Addison 
Gallery, discusses the national importance of 
the exhibition: 

“In a day when a national art is spoken of 
with personal enthusiasm, it is interesting to 
discover the effects of Government patronage 
in these nearby states which are not generally 
supposed to share in the lively American scene. 


The Middle West and the Far West have been 
centers of much attention the past year or so, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, for where there was 
little or no life before there is now an ener- 
getic and forceful art. Along the Eastern 
Seaboard, on the contrary, public participa- 
tion in art and its consequent enthusiasm for 
the ‘primitive’ waned a century ago and its 
art has been dependent upon the interest of 
those whose taste has been cultivated by in- 
fluences from abroad rather than by any 
philosophy convincingly developed at home. 
Whatever change of mannerism has occurred 
has been chiefly determined by this sophisti- 
cated attitude and art in New England has 
been necessarily derivative in order to subsist. 

“The Government has now penetrated be- 
neath this strata of the habitual art patron, 
and has become, itself, a patron of far greater 
force and effectiveness. Until recently the 
successful artist was generally one who had 
the independent means to support . himself 
during his period of trial and error; learning 
to paint was and is an expensive proposition 
and involves the ability to advertise and sell 
one’s wares as well as create them. It is not 
true that the only genuine artists are those 
who can overcome this commercial obstacle. 


“That the Government can already reach be- 
low the economic level which supports private- 
ly patronized art and withdraw work of a 
poetic sensitiveness which equals if it does 
not better the work of the commonly accepted 
and therefore ‘genuine’ artists, is attested by 
the present exhibit. And that New England 
is by no means unimportant as an artistic 
section of America or that the New England 
scene is no less stimulating than the other 
aspects of the Nation at large are obvious 
facts which those who see the current show 
cannot fail to observe. What is less obvious 
and perhaps of first importance is that, far 
from merely giving a measure of relief to 
those who have assumed the arts as a career, 
the Government has provided complete artistic 
freedom for those on its roster, so that even 
the artist who might do well by. ‘pot-boiling’ 
is at liberty to follow the dictates of his hon- 
est convictions.” 
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Cleveland: “Where They Buy ’Em” 


THe CLEVELAND MuseumM—which has more 
affection for its local artists than any other 
American museum—is holding until June 13 
its nineteenth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, having 
turned over 7 galleries to house 1,012 ob- 
jects done by nearly 400 Cleveland people. 
The annual event which attracts thousands of 
visitors and, more important, buyers, has been 
productive of sales aggregating $175,412 in 
the years it has been held and represents 
probably the largest local sales opportunity 
for artists in the whole nation. The entries 
this year were pared down from 2,810 objects 
from 700 artists by an out-of-town jury com- 
prised of George W. Eggers, head of the Fine 
Arts Department, College of the City of New 
York; Georgia O’Keeffe, and Mahonri Young, 
New York City artists. 

In size this year’s annual is smaller than 
those that have immediately preceded it and 
the fact is accounted for in Henry S. Fran- 
cis’ review of the show in the Museum’s Bul- 
letin as due to so many artists occupied with 
jobs and commissions, and hence precluding 
their sending in the usual amount of material. 
In quality the show maintains its usual high 
standard, from all reports, with the water 
color section carrying off, as it annually does 
in Cleveland, high honors. The jury, in a brief 
statement to the people of Cleveland, said “As 


usual your water color class shows its ex- 
pected excellence. The high quality of water 
colors produced in Cleveland is one of the 
most hopeful signs for the future to be found 
anywhere in America. We hope that these 
artists will receive the material support which 
is so necessary.” 

First prize in the water color section was 
won by Hans Busch for a group of five paint- 
ings; second prize went to Morton G. Wins- 
low: third prize to Ted Maddock. In the oil 
painting class, Rolf Stoll’s Andalusian Land- 
scape won the landscape prize; E. Ladislaw 
Novotny’s Nancy Rae the portrait first prize; 
Daniel Boza, the figure composition, and Paul 
B. Travis, the still life first. 

The spirited buying activity in Cleveland 
has been prompted in a large way by the mu- 
seum officials acting both as officials and as 
private collectors. Of the total sales of $175,- 
412.23 in all the annuals, the museum itself 
has accounted for $21,390.83 of this, members 
of its staff have contributed $3,903 in pur- 
chases, and the Print Club has made pur- 
chases amounting to $2,360. This does not 
include gifts purchased by outsiders and pre- 
sented to the museum, items which would 
run between $15,000 and $20,000. Most im- 
portant of all however are the countless Cleve- 
land homes which have been enriched by 
works done by Cleveland artists. Other active 


Andalusian Landscape: Roir Stott. Landscape Prize 





annual buyers are the Mid-Day Club; the 
Cleveland Sorsis; Women’s City Club; Mu. 
sical Arts Association; Cleveland Art Associa- 
tion; the Clifton Club; the Playhouse; and 
the public schools. On the opening day of the 
present show there were 3,000 visitors who 
bought the work of 57 artists, the total sales 
reaching $2,424 for the first day. 

All this civic pride in Cleveland prompted 
Florence Davies critic of the Detroit News 
to prod her own civic institutions into a sim- 
ilar activity. In an article entitled “Where 
They Buy em,” she argued: 

“Perhaps the Cleveland boys and girls 
paint better than they do here in Detroit. That 
seems hardly probable. As a matter of fact 
they do, I believe, paint in a little gayer, 
brighter, more decorative way. More of them, 
I believe, paint in a way that the layman 
enjoys. 

“But that doesn’t account for all of the 
marked contrast in public appreciation. 

“Of one thing we are all quite certain. They 
certainly haven’t any more cash over there 
than we have right here in this city of fabu- 
lous industrial activity. 

“Surely we can’t admit that they have any 
more taste or are fundamentally any more 
generous. 

“The answer must be that it’s all in a state 
of mind—mostly a matter of fashion. 


“Buying Cleveland art in Cleveland has sim- 
ply become ‘the thing to do.’ One would like 
to see it become ‘the thing to do’ in this town. 
But this voice, at least, crying in the wild- 
erness is getting a little hoarse. 

“Mrs. H. Lee Simpson, who has tried to 
suggest the same idea gently by means of 
the Detroit Artists Market, has had better 
luck. But even she and her superb organiza- 
tion will have to talk a little louder if they 
expect to pile up $175,412.23 worth of sales 
in 19 years. Or—will we have to paint better?” 

Other prizes and honors awarded out of the 
total of 122 awards were: Mural first prize, 
Harry Briggs; industrial painting of Cleve- 
land second prize, Clarence Carter (no first 
prize awarded); pastel first prize, Dillwyn 
Thomas; illustration first prize, Leo Nowak; 
freehand drawing first prize, Jean Griger 
Ulen; etchings first prize, W. LeRoy Flint; 
first prize lithography, Manuel G. Silberger; 
first prize in sculpture, Nils E. Hanson; and 
first prize in ceramic sculpture, Viktor 
Schreckengost. 





“Dance International” 


One of the most 
open next 


unusual exhibitions to 
years art season will be the 
“Dance International,” a large survey of the 
art of the dance to open in Rockefeller 
Center late in November. The display, which 
will include paintings, sculpture, books, stage 
designs and films, will be linked with the ac- 
tivities sponsored by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company,- Radio City Music Hall, the 
Rainbow Room and the National Association 


of Book Publishers. 


Miss Louise Branch, executive chairman of 
the exhibition committee, is now in Europe 
selecting paintings, sculpture, stage settings 
and costumes by artists in England, France, 
Italy, Germany and other countries. Among 
those interested in organizing the show are 
Malvina Hoffman, Anne Morgan, Lincoln Kir- 
stein, Dr. Arnold Genthe, W. W. Norton and 
John Roy. The American division will con- 
tain both invited exhibits and works passed 
on by a jury of prominent American artists. 
Prizes will be awarded. Entry slips may be 
obtained from the Dance International com- 
mittee, care of the English Book Shop, 64 
East 55th Street, New York. 
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Loans to France 


INTERNATIONAL ART LOANS, a customary 
thing these days, are drawing more heavily 
from the United States this summer than 
ever before. One of the largest exhibitions 
in Europe this season has just opened at 
the Paris Exposition where the French gov- 
ernment, with considerable material borrowed 
from this country, has installed a great retro- 
spective exhibition of French art through the 
years. Later in the summer, possibly on July 
4, the United States pavilion will open at 
the exposition with a display of contemporary 
American arts and crafts. This latter show, 
which along with the entire United States 
exhibit has been impaired by Congressional 
delay in voting an appropriation, will con- 
tain a Federal Art Project section, a paint- 
ing section and a print group. 

Because of the expense involved in insuring 
sculpture there will be none included. The 
paintings have been selected by a anonymous 
committee appointed by Frederick A. Sterling, 
U. S. Commissioner to the exposition, and 
have been loaned from museums in and around 
New York. The Print group will be the en- 
tire print selection that was included in this 
year’s National Academy show. Mr. A. H. 
Bitterman has selected a craft exhibit of 200 
objects, while authorities in Washington are 
arranging a representative Federal Art Project 
display. 

For the painting section the following 27 
works have been chosen: Haymarket by John 
Sloan; Home from the Fields by Eugene Hig- 
gins; Two Girls by Isabel Bishop; Menemsha 
Bright by Jonas Lie; Cotton Pickers by 
Thomas Benton; Central Park, Winter by Wil- 
liam Glackens; Seated Nude by Bernard Kar- 
fiol; Frozen Hudson by Hobart Nichols; Fish- 
ermen by Gifford Beal; Dempsey and Firpo 
by George Bellows; Sentinels by Alexander 
Brook; Industry by Edward Bruce; Flying 
Codonas by John Steuart Curry; Hudson Nav- 
igation Boat by Ernest Fiene; the Circle The- 
atre by Edward Hopper; The Trapper by 
Rockwell Kent; Road through the Willows 
by Leon Kroll; Blue Clown by Walt Kuhn; 
Mrs. Gamley by George Luks; High Bridge 
by Ernest Lawson; Crow with Peaches by 
Henry Lee McFee; Marine by Henry Matt- 
son; Why Not Take The “L” by Reginald 
Marsh; Dust, Drought and Destruction by 
William Palmer; Conversation by Henry 
Schnakenberg; Portrait of Fira Burchak by 
Eugene Speicher; Soliloguy by Franklin C. 
Watkins. 

The French pictures, of which there are 
more than 30 from American museums, col- 
lectors and dealers, have been borrowed for 
the French government exhibition by Charles 
de Fontnouvelle, French Consul General in 
New York. A complete list of the pictures 
and lenders follows: 

Portrait of Mme. DuBarry, by Vigee Le Brun 
and A Family Group, by Drouais, from Du- 
veen Brothers; The French Commedians, by 
Antoine Watteau, The Fair at Bezons by 
Jean B. J. Pater, and Fragonard’s Le Billet 
Doux from the Bache Collection; one work 
each by Greuze and Corneille de Lyon from 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; The Model 
by Seurat from the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art; Reclining Bacchante (drawing) by 
Claude M. Clodion and Two Capitals (draw- 
ing) by Jean Baptiste Greuze from the Fogg 
Art Museum; two paintings by Jean Francois 
Detroy from Charles Wimpfheimer. 

Also Le Crotoy by Seurat, and three draw- 
ings, La Source Nude by Prudhon, Postmaster 
by Van Gogh, and Bridge by Van Gogh, from 
Jacques Seligmann & Co.; Woman Ironing 
by Degas and a Renoir canvas from Durand- 
Ruel; Angelique et Medor by Blanchard, Wo- 
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The Fishermen: Tournat Gotuic TAPESTRY 


Mrs. Brady, Papal Duchess, Sells Her Art 


A FIVE-DAY AUCTION at the Long Island 
mansion of the former Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady 
(Mrs. William J. Babington Macauley), dis- 
posing of 2,000 catalogued art objects under 
the hammer of American Art Association— 
Anderson auctioneers, netted a total of near- 
ly one half million dollars in one of the larg- 
est auctions of the season. Crowds of buyers 
and onlookers journeyed to “Inisfada” (the 
Gaelic word for Long Island) where the 86 
room Tudor-Elizabethan mansion was cleared 
of rare furniture, tapestries, carpets, paintings 
and other objects prior to the transfer of the 
house and estate as a gift from Mrs. Brady 
to the Society of Jesus. 

A pair of Tournai Gothic tapestries, two 
of a series from the Chateau d’Effiat depicting 
country life in the days Charles VIII and 
Anne of Brittany, shared honors of bring- 
ing the top price of the sale. Each, The For- 
tune Teller and The Fishermen, were knocked 
down to French & Co., prominent New York 
dealers, for $43,000 each. The third piece in 
the series, Shepherds Feasting, went to a 
private collector, whose agent was underbid- 
der on the other two, for $15,000. A Brussels 
Gothic allegorical tapestry depicting the le- 
gend of the Prodigal Son (reproduced in the 
Ist May issue of THe Art Dicest, page 14) 
was acquired by French & Co. for $32,000, 


man with a Parrot by Manet, Third Class 
Carriage by Daumier, Sunet—d’Arbonne by 
Rousseaus, Polish Exile by Courbet, Le Meze- 
tin by Watteau, and three marble sculptures 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art; a 
Toulouse-Lautrec canvas from the Jacob Gold- 
schmidt collection; Les Deux Tahitiennes by 
Paul Gauguin from the William C. Osborne 
collection; Woman and Statue by Fragonard 
from the John M. Schiff collection; a Dau- 
mier and Manet work from the J. Goldschmidt 
collection; Peasants in a Landscape by Louis 
Le Nain from the Wadsworth Atheneum; the 
Repast of the Hunting Party by Lancret from 
the Detroit Institute of Arts; school of Avig- 
non primitive from the Worcester Museum; 
Le Bon Bock by Manet from the Carrol Ty- 
son collection; Orana Maria by Gauguin and 
Pot of Geraniums by Cézanne from the 
Adolphe Lewisohn collection; Under the 
Birches by Theo. Rousseau and Portrait of 
Elizabeth de Vallais from the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. 


the third highest price realized in the sale. 

Leading the group of paintings included in 
the sale was Custer’s Last Stand, by Fred- 
eric Remington, 19th century American artist, 
which was purchased by the Macbeth Gal- 
leries for the record price $7,700—believed to 
be the highest price ever paid at auction for a 
work from Remington’s brush. The Macbeth 
Gallery paid $5,100 for the painting, Hun- 
ter’s Luck, by Charles Marion Russell and 
the same price for another Russell work called 
The Hold-Up. All three purchases were made 
by the gallery for the collection of Dr. Philip 
G. Cole. 


The magazine Life gives a concise history 
of Mrs. Brady and how she came to sell her 
art treasures for her Church: “Last Febru- 
ary, Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady announced 
that she was turning Inisfada, her great Long 
Island estate, over to the Church she serves 
so well. A devout Roman Catholic, Mrs. 
Brady was giving Inisfada to the Society of 
Jesus to be used as a seminary. Mrs. Brady 
would no longer need Inisfada. For a twofold 
reason, she was going to live in Rome. There 
she would be near the Vatican, where her 
heart has more and more turned. There also 
she would be the wife of William J. Babing- 
ton Macaulay, Irish Free State Minister to 
the Vatican. In March, Mrs. Brady became 
Mrs. Macaulay. She was in her Roman villa 
last week while thousands of strangers roamed 
over Inisfada. 

“The late Nicholas Frederic Brady, as de- 
vout as his wife, could have wished no bet- 
ter end for Inisfada. In 1926, the Bradys were 
made Papal Duke and Duchess. Since Mr. 
Brady’s death in 1930, Mrs. Brady has given 
generously to the Church of the $50,000,000 
utilities fortune her husband left. The Church 
has been grateful. Cardinal Bonzano came 
to dedicate Inisfada and its private chapel. 
Notre Dame has awarded Mrs. Brady its 
Laetare Medal. When Papal Secretary Cardi- 
nal Pacelli visited the U. S. last fall, he was 
the guest of the country’s leading Catholic 
lady. He and Mrs. Brady would sit and talk of 
matters close to their hearts in Inisfada’s 
Great Hall. Now this hall will become a 
Jesuit chapel; the fine bedrooms in Inisfada, 
plain Jesuit cells; and the spreading acres of 
Inisfada will be dotted with the black- 


cassocked forms of grave young Jesuits.” 
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100 Sculptures by Barye, Who Mirrored 
the “Struggle for Survival” in Bronze 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED bronzes by Antoine 
Louis Barye, great French animal sculptor and 
the god-father of so many American animal- 
iers of today, have been placed on exhibi- 
tion at the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, to 
remain through the summer. This exhibition 
represents the major portion of the Walters 
collection of Baryes, and, with the excep- 
tion of about a dozen pieces which were in- 
cluded in the permament exhibition when the 
gallery was opened as a city institution three 
years ago, these bronzes have not been seen 
since Mr. Walters’ death in 1931. 

The majority of Barye’s works are illustra- 
tive of what may be called the “survival of 
the strongest,” as he carried his zeal for real- 
istic effects to compositions which depict the 
tragedies of wild animal life. Barye studied 
his subjects for the most part in the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens of Paris, but his imagination 
carried him to their native haunts where the 
strong preyed upon the weak that the gnaw- 
ing of an empty stomach might be stilled. 
Even man is portrayed in the role of the 
hunter without mercy, driven not by hunger 
but by his civilized conception of sportman- 
ship. Aside from the brutality of subject 
matter, the very poses, the ripple of muscle, 
the tenseness of purpose, almost the texture 
of skin, appeal to those interested in the peri- 
od and school of which Barye is the outstand- 
ing master. 

Among the outstanding compositions in 
the exhibition are the five hunting scenes 


designed as table pieces for the Duc d’Or- 
leans, the eldest son of Louis Philippe, which 
are being shown together for the first time 
since they were sold at auction by the Duchess 
in 1870. Both William Thompson Walters who 
began the collection of Barye work, his son, 
Henry Walters, who donated his gallery and 
its contents to the city of Baltimore, spent 
many years acquiring this group which under 
the hammer had been divided among several 
collectors. These spirited compositions, rich 
in movement and notable for the attention to 
detail and realism are The Tiger Hunt, The 
Elk Hunt, The Bear Hunt, The Lion Hunt 
and The Ox Hunt. 

Also on exhibition is a small model of 
The Seated Lion, a life size version of which 
had in 1847 been placed at the Quay entrance 
to the Louvre, and of which Barye had at 
first refused to have a duplicate cast. How- 
ever, through the great friendship of the 
sculptor, Mr. Walters and another former Bal- 
timorean, George Lucas, Mr. Walters obtained 
his duplicate and it is today one of the attrac- 
tions of Mount Vernon Square, Baltimore. 

In addition to the animals struggling for 
survival, the Baltimore exhibition includes 
a number in repose and a few human figures. 
Among the former is the small Walking Lion, 
cast in silver and designed as the Grand Prix 
in a race at Paris in 1865, and won by a 
horse named Fille de [ Air. A Venus Anady- 
omene gives a idea of Barye’s skill when work- 
ing from the nude. 


The Bear Hunt: Antoine Louis Barye (1796-1875) 
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Tsk! Tsk! 


Does James Thurber’s work have “draughts- 
manship?” Thurber himself says no. “Which 
lack,” he adds, “is in itself, one of the essen- 
tial points and purposes of the way I draw.” 
Artists and critics in the camp which valiantly 
holds against the onslaughts of child-like dis- 
tortions, wilful elongations and curtailments 
of the drawn figure will take cheer at Thurb- 
er’s words reported by Amelia Hodel of the 
San Francisco News on the occasion of a show- 
ing of his work at S. & G. Gump’s. It is on 
tour and some of the work has been selected 
for a London showing. Thurber’s own com- 
ment to the exhibition of his New Yorker 
cartoons, which lampoon the sophisticates and 
the ideology set at their games and cocktail 
parties, was, simply “Take them or leave 
them.” “We will take them,” was Miss Ho- 
del’s quick reply. 

“Here,” continued the San Francisco critic 
“is a show, very strange and insane in its 
own inspired way. It is pleasing to know 
that the Gump galleries had the courage and 
the humor to exhibit it. 

“And despite Mr. Thurber’s protestations 
about his work, we call it art. (Yes, Mr. Thur- 
ber, it is a flower of art grown upon the 
wasted energies of human love, hate, greed 
and inertia. That is my metaphor, and I'll 
stick to it till death do us part.) And, any- 
way, Thurber, at his Thurberist, in a letter 
to the art gallery jumps.first and puts all 
art critics in their place, plus their jargon. 
Tsk, tsk, Mr. Thurber! 

“He says: 

“People who exclaim over them as being 
‘fine’, that is a ‘new and exciting form of art’ 
or whatever else they may decide they are, al- 
most invariably miss the fact that, essen- 
tially, most~of«them are funny, or supposed 
to be funny. Those that find them funny 
often do not see them as being ‘art.’ You are 
getting a great many of the funny ones be- 
cause the fellow that selected the ones for 
the London show invariably picked out what 
he thought represented ‘art, ‘draughtsman- 
ship’—of which I, of course, in the academic 
meaning of the word, have none, which lack 
is, in itself, one of the essential points and 
purposes of the way I draw—‘composition,’ 
‘scope,’ and God knows what else. In doing so, 
he got some good ones, but not very many 
good ones. Anyway, not many of the most 
successfully funny ones. 

“About prices, I have never had any real 
notion or feeling of standard. In the first 
place, being essentially a writer, I find that I 
do not in any possible way share the emotions 
and mentality of artists who draw or paint. 
They, to me, are as alien and difficult to un- 
derstand as Sally Rand. I have, as a matter 
of fact, no community of anything with art- 
ists. I originally drew, I think, to satirize and 
poke fun at the more pretentious artists. Once 
I began to share the temperament, the phoney 
profundities, the ah-ing and oh-ing, the ex- 
travagant praise or denunciation of this and 
that, the language of art criticism—exceeded 
in monkey business only by the criticism of 
music (Mr. Thurber would be a success in 
Germany)—I would be lost. As E. B. White 
once said to me: ‘If ever you got good you'd 
be mediocre.’ ” 





Exuisits at Huntincton: A Department of 
Exhibitions, under the supervision of Robert 
O. Scad as administrator, has been created 
at the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery. In assuming the new position Mr. 
Scad retains his former responsibility as cura- 
tor of rare books. 
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Tanner Dies 


Henry TANNER, famous Negro artist, whose 
religious canvases hang in many museums in 
the United States and Europe, died in Paris 
on May 25, at the age of 77. One of the very 
first Negro artists to achieve fame, Tanner at- 
tained international eminence as a_ painter 
when his Rising of Lazarus was purchased 
in 1897 by the French government for the 
Luxembourg museum. Another canvas The 
Disciples of Emmaus is also in the Luxem- 
bourg. 


Tanner’s choice of religious subjects was a 
reflection of early training, for he was the son 
of Bishop Benjamin Tanner, of the African 
Methodist Church. Born in Pittsburgh, Tan- 
ner’s family moved to Philadelphia when he 
was quite young, and there he received his 
first art training with Thomas Eakins at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. His health was not 
good, and natural timidity made him sensi- 
tive to any barriers that might be raised 
against his race. His family urged him to 
accept work in a flour mill, but he became 
seriously ill soon afterwards and turned once 
more to painting. For a while Tanner taught 
at Clark University at Atlanta, Ga., and dur- 
ing this time one of his pictures sold for 
$250. He only received $15, but it gave him a 
new feeling of independence. 


Training was resumed at the Academie Ju- 
lian and with Paul Laurens and Benjamin 
Constant. Poverty and his religious training 
often caused him embarrassment, and he 
sometimes had to live on a diet of corn mush 
and apple sauce. Rodman Wanamaker be- 
came interested in the Negro artist and fi- 
nanced the first of his many trips to Pales- 
tine, and it was here that he really started 
his successful career as a painter of religious 
subjects. The depth of feeling in-his work as 
well as his skill caught the attention of the 
critics. It was Tanner’s ambition to lift re- 
ligious painting up from the depths of medi- 
ocrity into which, he claimed, it had fallen 
since the decline of Italian art after the 
Renaissance. 


Although Tanner lived most of his life in 
Paris, several exhibitions were given him in 
this country, and a number of his paintings 
were purchased by museums. Sodom and 
Gomorrah hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, 
and The Three Marys and Two Disciples in 
the Chicago Art Institute. The French govern- 
ment made him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and he was a member of the Paris So- 
ciety of American Painters, of the National 
Academy and the International Society of 
Painters and Sculptors. 





Painting the President 


Since President Roosevelt has been in office 
there have been fifteen portraits painted of 
him, according to Adeline Lobdell Pynchon, 
writing in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
“But the painters all agree,” continues Miss 
Pynchon, “that he is the world’s worst sub- 
ject, because he won’t pose. Also, the mobility 
of his face as expressions flit across it, too fast 
for any artist to catch, is another complaint. 

“His latest portrait was done by Margaret 
White for the New York Harvard Club and 
it is agreed that it will be the last while he 
is President. Since his office has the wrong 
lighting for painting, it was done with all the 
curtains drawn and a searing spotlight direct- 
ly above his desk. Under this strong hot 
light he did the government’s business for 
six days. Though the glare bothered him 
very muc!:, he never once complained.” 
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Fourth Century Greek Head: Styte oF PRAXITELES 


Toledo Museum Given Rare Praxitelean Head 


AN oriciNaL fourth century Greek marble 
head—one like museums dream about, long 
after corridors are emptied and night begins 
to fall—has just come into the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art as the gift of its founder, Edward 
Drummond Libbey. The piece was recently ac- 
quired from the late Henry Goldman just be- 
fore his death and was in his collection for 
twenty years, having been twice exhibited in 
that time at the Metropolitan Museum. Praxi- 
telean in style, the sculpture is a head and 
shoulders of an Atheneum maiden, modeled 
in the most delicate of planes with that gra- 
ciousness and .soft expression which Praxi- 
teles infused into Greek sculpture in the 
fourth century B. C. to temper the austerity 
of the colder Phidian style. 

The piece is in a fine state of perserva- 
tion, the only damages being an abrasion on 
the right cheek, a missing section of the 
top of the head, and the loss of the tip of the 
nose. Approximately life size, the head, with 
its marble glowing with the mellow weather- 
ing of centuries, is all that remairs from a 
full size statue of a young girl. Original 
Greek sculpture from the great periods of the 
4th and 5th centuries is extremely rare and 
much of the study of those periods has been 
with the numerous Roman copies which were 
made to order. Only one existing statue is 
definitely agreed to be from the hand of Praxi- 
teles, the famous Hermes at Olympia. 

The Greek artistic genius was served best 
of all by sculpture. From the archaic period 
to the steady progression that culminated in 
the classic fifth century era of Pericles, the 
Parthenon, and Phidias, the material fact of 


marble proved a fascination to the Greek art- 
ist. His philosophy, his feeling, his reli- 
gion, his whole daily life was one of a ra- 
tional organizing of the material things about 
him and the injection of something god-like 
into them. By the fifth century the Greek 
had carried this idealization to the highest 
pinnacle it has reached in western civilization. 
But in doing so he had completely submerged 
the individual into the typical. 

With Praxiteles the Greek style, evolving 
from its traditional manner, emerged with a 
new note of naturalism. The gods had stepped 
down from Olympus to absorb human traits. 
The Greek philosopher found his regard for 
the individual rising above his former esteem 
for the universal. The result in sculpture was 
a development of naturalism in presenting At- 
tic grace and charm with an almost sensu- 
ous modeling of planes. Yet in this new trend, 
enough of the fifth century sturdiness was re- 
tained to keep the art above the sentimental- 
ities which absorbed it after the time of 
Alexander. 

This combination of qualities is found in 
the Greek head of the Toledo Museum, plac- 
ing it beyond the purely human plane to make 
it typical Greek art. The pensive gaze, pro- 
duced by eyes deep-set, lower lids only slight- 
ly indicated, down cast eye, give to the head 
the individualized emotional quality charac- 
teristic of the Praxitelean style. The head 
has close affinities with the Bartlett Aphrodite 
in the Boston Museum and both, if not the 
work of a contemporary in close relationship 
with Praxiteles, are products of a tradition 
which closely followed his period. 
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The Actress: EUGENE SPE:CHzR 


Important Americans “On Exhibition” 


Witx most of the New York galleries pre- 
senting farewell shows of the season, the Rehn 
Gallery comes through with a selection of 42 
works in “On Exhibition,” being held until 
June 12. Most of the work is new with the 
more familiar group of Rehn “regulars” lead- 
ing the show. These men, represented by 
worthy contributions, have played important 
parts during the past year in composing the 
latest chapter in American art. 

Edward Hopper’s Cape Cod Afternoon, 
which won the first prize at the Corcoran 
Biennial, the biggest award given in American 
art during 1937, is being shown for the first 
time in New York. Eugene Speicher, who has 
remzined away from “the path of glory” dur- 
ing the past two seasons, shows a portrait of 
an actress in a fur cap. Both Henry Mattson 
and John Carroll have large canvases reveal- 
ing their best qualities. Mattson’s Moun- 
tain Splendor is an unusual study of rock 
cliffs, gathering clouds and an impatient sea. 
painted in dream-like tones of dark green 
and white; while John Carroll’s nude Awaken- 
ing is another version of the incomparable 
Georgiana, whose immature body, sweeping 
eye lashes and slender feet, have figured so 
prominently in Carroll's work. 

A quartet of lovers romp happily together 
in Peppino Mangravite’s Young and Playful, 
and a quiet girl with crimson lips and finger 
nails sits and thinks in Morris Kantor’s Re- 
verie. Prominent among the landscapes are 
Crumbling Earth by Charles Burchfield and 
In The Late Afternoon by Georgiana Klit- 
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gaard. Alexander Brook shows a little white 
faced girl standing before a tailor’s window 
and George Biddle has a portrait of his wife 
Helene Sardeau, painted in much the same 
manner as his portrait of Marguerite Zorach, 
recently purchased by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. One of McFee’s rich still lifes is in- 
cluded together with Franklin Watkins’ young 
man playing Solitaire and Reginald Marsh’s 
Promenade. Others interestingly represented 
are Henry Varnum Poor, Arnold Blanch, Brad- 
ley Walker Tomlin, Aaron Bohrod, Jo Rollo, 
Constantine Pougialis, Peggy Bacon, Nan 
Watson, Patrick Morgan, Prentiss Taylor, 
Marcia S. Hite, Harry Hering, Rosella Hart- 
man, Elsie Driggs, Robert Riggs, Bruce Mitch- 
ell, Allen Tucker, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
James Chapin, Ross Moffet, Charles Rosen 
and Harry Hering. 


Safety 


If you value your art trust 
it only to professional hands 
for handling, packing and ship- 
ping. Budworth’s 70 years ex- 
perience speaks for reliability. 


For safety’s sake — use 
Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 





In the Berkshires 


THE REMODELED Berkshire Museum at Pitts. 
field, Mass., will be formally opened June 25 
with a dinner and reception which will in- 
clude leading art critics, museum officials, 
artists and art patrons. A special feature of 
the opening will be an important loan ex- 
hibition of landscape painting from the 15th 
century to the present. The week following 
the opening will be celebrated as “Museum 
Week in the Berkshires.” 


With the opening of the Ellen Crane Me- 
morial Room and Auditorium and the re- 
construction of other parts of the building, 
the museum will be thoroughly equipped to 
carry on the diverse functions of a modern 
museum. The Berkshire Museum, devoted to 
art and science, was founded in 1902 by Zen- 
as Crane, of the Crane family whose mills in 
Dalton, Mass., have supplied paper to the 
Treasury Department of the United States for 
58 years. In a sense it may be said to have 
been “built with government money.” 

After Mr. Crane’s death in 1917, Mrs. Crane 
continued actively to support the museum un- 
til her death in 1934. When her son and 
daughter, the late Z. Marshall Crane and Mrs. 
Samuel G. Colt, considered a memorial to her, 
it was decided to make this in the form of 
an addition to the museum. Construction 
was begun two years ago under the direction 
of Morris & O’Connor, New York architects. 
Miss Laura M. Bragg, the director, whose task 
since 1931 has been the reorganization of the 
museum, has carried on the record of pro- 
gressive administration so noticeable in her 
work at the Charleston (S. C.) Museum. 
Among other pioneering activities, Miss Bragg 
had Alexander Calder design especially for 
the Berkshire Museum’s new Auditorium two 
of his famous “mobiles” which act as screens 
for the ventilating ducts flanking the stage. 


The more traditional sculpture of Alex- 
ander Calder’s father, A. Stirling Calder, is 
represented by a marble faun in a pool placed 
at one end of the Memorial Room. This room, 
which is to be used as an exhibition gallery, 
is unusual in the informality of its design 
and furnishings. An open fireplace, with chairs, 
table and couches designed by Miss Gheen of 
New York grouped around it, is at the op- 
posite end of the room from the elliptical pool 
and flower recess. As an integral part of the 
museum’s work is educational, the school ex- 
hibit laboratory and the Children’s Depart- 
ment have been remodeled and brought up to 
date. 

An illustrated article on the new Berkshire 
Museum will appear in the next issue of THE 
Art Dicest. 





Aqua-Chromatic Exhibit 


The Aqua-Chromatic Exhibition of Water 
Colors, representing the work of water col- 
orists throughout the nation using uniform 
materials furnished by the Research Depart- 
ment of M. Grumbacher, artists’ material firm, 
will hold its premiere the first two weeks in 
June at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York. Separate units from the exhibi- 
tion will later go on tour as loan shows, 
similar to the Isochromatic Exhibition of Oil 
Painting, likewise sponsored by the same firm. 

The immediate purpose of the exhibition 
is to provide a series of documents for the 
study of the various materials used by artists 
in painting, to study, comparatively, the effects 
of individual style, permanency, and response 
to materials of various techniques. On each 
painting the artist has recorded the palette 
used, the colors, and the type of paper. 


The Art Digest 











Garden Figure: Georc Loser. Sculpture Medal 


COMING AS A CLIMAX to one of New York’s 
busiest art seasons, the 24th annual exhibition 
of the Allied Artists of America, the last of 
large group exhibitions, presents 300 items to 
be viewed at the American Fine Arts Build- 
ing until June 7. 


The central place of honor and the Allied 
Artists Medal of Honor in Painting was given 
to Sidney Dickinson’s striking portrait of the 
Provincetown painter Ross Moffett. Developed 
in tones of black and gray, Moffett is seen 
wearing a black leather jacket and seated 
against an inky sea and a darkening sky. 
Relief is found in the flesh tones of the hands 
and face. An anonymous landscape prize went 
to the president, Albert Pike Lucas, for a 
blue-keyed moonlight scene with a full moon 
rising over a lonely barn and a little old lady 
passing by. 

Honorable mentions were given to the val- 
ley scene of David R. Daly, the Cottage Near 
the Wharf by Kenneth Howe, and to the 
scrambled square houses of Charles Harsanyi’s 
Gloucester street scene. Gustave Wiegand, vice 
president of the organization, was remem- 
bered with an honorable mention for his flow- 
er arrangement, and Percy Albee also received 
an honorable mention for Vanity, a cleverly 
brushed composition of two posed girls. In 
the sculpture department the Medal of Honor 
went to a small garden figure by Georg Lo- 
ber, the Lindsey Morris Memorial Prize of 
$200 for bas-relief to the medals of Julio 
Kilenyi, and Bruce Douglas received an hon- 
orable mention for a male torso. 


Laszlo de Nagy exhibits a portrait of Miss H. 
B., and a group of Father Divine’s angels sing- 
ing their praise in Peace—It’s Wonderful. 
Among the portraits of important people are 
Nikol Schatterstein’s picture of the bridge- 
playing Culbertsons, and Maxwell B. Starr’s 
portrait of Dr. Albert L. Colston with sheaths of 
blueprints on his lap. Other important works 
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Ross Moffett: Swney Dickinson. Painting Medal 


Allied Artists Hold 24th Annual Exhibition, 300 Strong 


are Ivan Olinsky’s two girls reading by a tree, 
the religious group by Pietro Montana, George 
Waller Parker’s colorful Towers, Tugs and 
Tars, the blue and white Departure at Dawn 
by the late Charles Rathbone, a cheerful sun- 
bathed Provincetown scene by Vollian B. 
Rann, Roy Mason’s eerily lighted Side Bet, 
and Blandishment, and a group of Oriental 
statuettes gathered together in a ray of sun- 
light by Otto Bierhals. 

To Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times the show differed “in no salient way 
from other chapters in the series... Scores of 
academic pictures are cleverly or even admir- 
ably painted, although the walls play host to a 
good deal of mediocre art that had best not 
have taken a ride in the vans. There is some- 
thing indescribably forlorn about academism 
that fails to make its own element grade. 
That that does make it all right for those 


who are satisfied with dexterous or respect- 
able posturing.” 

Malcolm Vaughan in the New York Amer- 
can described the exhibition as “a better show 
than usual, but as the standards of the Al- 
lied Artists are not as strict as might be, there 
are many dull pictures along the walls. Con- 
servatism rules. Routine tradition, the majority 
of it post-impressionistic in character, is the 
order of the exhibition. There are entirely too 
many examples in which the painters have 
aimed at being sweet, and sacrificed art for 
the sake of prettiness.” 





20,616 View Renorrs: Attendance at the 
Metropolitan Museum’s great Renoir exhibi- 
tion during the first nine days, May 18 to 27, 
totalled 20,616. The exhibition will continue 
until Sept. 12. 
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19 East 64th Street 
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Carnival: Currord E. Jones 


Iris Creating the Rainbow: JoHN AMORE 


Yale University Wins Only One of Four Prix de Rome Awards 


Yale, the almost annual winner of the Prix 
de Rome scholarships, met unusually stiff com- 
petition this year with but one of the four 
prizes offered by the American Academy in 
Rome in national competition falling to one 
of her students. Other years saw Yale grad- 
uates winning from three to four of the 
awards. Clifford Edgar Jones, 21, of Kokomo, 
Indiana, received the 1937 fellowship in paint- 
ing, worth an estimated $4,000 and making it 
possible for him to travel and study in Europe 
for two years. He will graduate in a few days 
from the John Herron Art School, Indianapolis. 
His winning canvas, Carnival, portrays the in- 
terior of a circus tent and is typical of the 
artist’s interest in crowds and light effects. 
Director Donald M. Mattison of the John 
Herron Art School recommends him as an ex- 
cellent draftsman and a good colorist. 

Honorable mentions in this division of 42 


entries were awarded to Norman S. Curtis, 
also of the John Herron Art School; to Sam- 
uel Bookatz of the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston; to Robert C. Burn of Yale; 
and to Oke C. Nordgren of the Corcoran 
School of Art. The jury of award: Barry 
Faulkner (chairman), Thomas La Farge, Gif- 
ford Beal, Francis S. Bradford and Mahonri 
Young. 

This year’s award in sculpture was won by 
John Amore, 25, of New York, who submit- 
ted Iris Creating the Rainbow, a single life- 
size sculpture. This was Mr. Amore’s second 
award for study in Europe. In 1935 he re- 
ceived the Paris prize offered by the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design, where he studied. 
From among the 30 applicants the jury—Her- 
bert Adams (chairman), James E. Fraser, 
John Gregory, Walker Hancock and Adolph 
A. Weinman—picked for honorable mentions 


Joseph Coppolino, a graduate of Cooper 
Union; and George Kratina of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts. 

Richard Gardner Hartshorne, Jr., who spent 
two years at Bowdoin College before going to 
Yale, was awarded the Katherine Edwards 
Gordon Fellowship in architecture. John Fin- 
ley Kirkpatrick, 25, and a graduate of Cornell 
University, received the award in landscape 
architecture. 

The Prix de Rome competitions are open 
to unmarried male citizens of the United States 
who are not more than 30 years of age. Each 
fellowship carries an allowance of $1,400 a 
year for a term of two years, with free resi- 
dence and studio at the Academy, also $150 
a year for materials and incidentals. Each win- 
ner in sculpture and painting automatically 
becomes a member of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries. 





Newman of Palestine 

Six American museums and a number of 
private collectors have recently acquired 
works by Elias Newman, a Palestinian artist 
who is now in America representing the Mu- 
seum of Art at the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv 
in Palestine. Mr. Newman received his early 
art training in New York and went to Pales- 
tine in 1925. On his present visit he is paint- 
ing the American scene from the point of 
view of a Palestinian and these, together with 
works acquired from contemporary Amer- 


icans, will be hung in the Tel Aviv Museum. 

Among the works purchased were his Mt. 
Carmel, which was added to the Albert M. 
Bender collection of contemporary art in the 
San Francisco Museum of Art; The Valley 
of Huleh, purchased by the Denver Museum; 
The Emek, purchased by the Norfolk Museum 
of Arts and Sciences; Athlit Valley, which 
went to the Baltimore Museum; Morning in 
Safed, purchased by the John Herron Mu- 
seum of Indianapolis; and his view of Tel 
Aviv acquired by the Davenport (Ia.) Museum. 
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The Hoffman Twins 


The Hoffman painting twins, Helen and 
Ruth, who have returned from a two year 
visit in Iraq, are having a duet-show of their 
paintings at the Walker Galleries, New York, 
until June 19. Foothills in Persia, Iraquian 
landscapes, figures compositions of Arabians, 
Bedouins, Persians, a number of camel driv- 
ers, and a Sheik or two, made up most of 
the subject matter. 

Most of the exhibition is given over to the 
canvases of Helen, who took a trip around 
the world in 1934 accompanied by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, who received art instruc- 
tions from her. Ruth has added her mar- 
ried name of Brooks to her signature, and 
one of the interesting items in her group is 
the portrait of her husband’s friend, the 
King of Iraq. The twins received their art 
training in various schools in the Middle West 
and in Paris, but most of their studying was 
done wherever they happened to be travel- 
ling—Egypt, the Near East, Italy, Spain and 
in different sections of America. 


The Art Digest 








He Loves Crowds 


Joseru Sreic, 62 year old father of the un- 
usually talented family which includes the 
cartoonist, William Steig, is a guest exhibi- 
tor at the Downtown Gallery, New York, un- 
til June 5. The debut of this former house 
painter, who gave up his profession in 1932 
to follow his own ideas in art, was held 
last year at the A.C.A. Galleries. 

Although Steig entered the field late in life, 
his work is not to be referred to as “naive,” 
for while he may be untrained as an artist, 
he is really a sophisticated person, well ac- 
quainted with the world of art, and what he 
paints is based on knowledge and earnest con- 
centration. The combination of being worldly- 
wise in approach and inexperienced in execu- 
tion, creates a rare character in his work. 

Crowds are a Steig characteristic. Whatever 
the background, New York, Arizona, New 
England or Mexico, there are always masses 
of people, organized in well-knit color units. 
One water color is his interpretation of a 
Christmas rush done in abstract patterns, while 
another depicts Side Walk Show, the Wash- 
ington Square Outdoor Exhibition, a mixture 
of art, hot dogs and people. From the West 
and Mexico come rodeos and fiestas, and 
events in the Bird Cage Saloon in Tombstone, 
Ariz. Life to Steig is a kaleidescope. In most 
of his water colors he injects a sense of play, 
a feeling of mature tolerance toward the 
world. He does not turn to placid scenes, 
nor does he commemorate nostalgically his 
experience of the past. His spirit is young and 
his attention is focused on everyday events 
he meets on his daily rounds. 





Not a “Rash of Art” 


A loud protest has been voiced by certain 
citizens of New York’s Greenwich Village who 
are wrathful over the description of this sec- 
tion as “the nation’s greatest rash of art, 
literature and temperament in the raw.” They 
want, according to the New York Times, 
President Roosevelt to know that the com- 
munity resents the things the WPA Federal 
Writers’ Project have been saying about the 
Village in Your New York, a brochure for 
distribution by hotels and travel agencies. 

The signers feel that the WPA was “mis- 
representing the true conditions of one of the 
most historic communities in the United 
States” when it described the village in these 
words: “Greenwich Village, extending south- 
ward from Fourteenth Street to Fourth Street, 
and westward from Fifth Avenue past Sheri- 
dan Square, is the nation’s greatest rash of 
art, literature and temperament in the raw— 
where the artiest of artists meet to eat, drink 
and argue. On the checkered tablecloths of 
quaint retreats are plotted free verses, free 
lives and a free world. And, as picturesque 
as poet, painter or philosopher, are other 
figures—artistic racketeers, exiles from fallen 
monarchies, playboys, criminals.” 
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Wisdom and Strength: Sympo.ic Ficures sy Marvin MARTIN 


Bulbous Sculptures Stir Boulder Art War 


TWO SCULPTURED FIGURES on the new Boul- 
der (Colo.) high school look placidly down on 
a raging controversy stirred up between pro- 
testing members of the school board and ap- 
preciative art lovers who feel that the bulb- 
ous forms are truly art. The board members, 
branding the figures of a man and woman 
“hideous monstrosities,” want them removed, 
while the sculptor, Marvin Martin, and his 
adherents defend them. In modeling the fig- 
ures Martin derived his inspiration from the 
mountains that hem in this university city 
—and that, he explains, is why they bulge 
so much. As yet the figures are still in place. 

The ponderous bas-relief of the woman, 
who represents Wisdom, has been nick-named 
“Minnie” by the students to distinguish 
her from “Jake,” the symbol of Strength, 
and her companion on the seven-ton con- 
crete panel. Impolite people no longer refer 
to them as examples of contemporary sculp- 
ture but “contemptible” sculpture. It is a style, 
seemingly, that must be really liked or hated. 
One cannot remain neutral over their merits, 
and the argument that started with a few 
irate citizens now tends to become nation- 
wide as the fate of “Minnie” and “Jake” is 
anxiously awaited. 


The Denver art association came to the 
rescue, headed by Donald Bear, director of 
the Art Museum. Mr. Bear sent the follow- 
ing telegram: “Please accept protest against 
removing Martin sculptures from high school. 
My feeling is that the reliefs are fitting and 
an asset to the building. After seeing the 
sculptures in place believe that removal is 
totally unjustified and no credit to the action 


of the school board nor the citizens of Boul- 
der.” 

Muriel Sibell, writing in a local paper, 
went to the trouble of drawing up designs 
to illustrate the various features of the sculp- 
tures, using diagrams of Curved Rhythm. 
Repetition of Circle, and Inner Line Rhythm, 
for her explanations. “Standards of art judg- 
ment change from age to age and today’s 
stumbling block for many of us is that sub- 
ject matter is no longer of primary importance 
in a work of art,” said Miss Sibell. “One con- 
temporary standard is the belief that massive 
strength and solidity are vital qualities which 
in art are often best expressed through ex- 
aggerated size, weight and scale. To the art- 
ist this strength depicted by this means, has 
as much beauty as the delicate modeling or 
painting of exquisite flower forms.” 

Half-heartedly stringing along with the em- 
battled artists’ bloc were those who would have 
preferred something else in the way of a 
“finishing touch,” but who believe that since 
the ornaments are up, they might as well 
stay. 





Ropinson as Van Gocu: Edward.G. Robin- 
son is being sought by Renowned Artists to 
play the role of Van Gogh in a “movie” ver- 
sion of Lust for Life, Irving Stone’s biography 
of the famous Dutch painter, according to 
Louella O. Parsons, motion picture editor of 
the New York American. The idea was un- 
doubtedly prompted by the great success of 
Rembrandt, starring Charles Laughton. Mr. 
Robinson is an active collector of French and 
contemporary American paintings. 
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Count Sandor Unhorsed: Joun FERNELEY 


A Bruised Count Asked Ferneley to Paint Him 


Eary in the nineteenth century a certain 
Count Sandor of Hungary, visiting England, 
was invited to join the famous Melton Mow- 
bray hunt. Count Sandor, despite his good 
horsemanship on a straightaway and in mili- 
tary maneuvres, found the English cross- 
country chase studded with innumerable haz- 
ards and beside the sporty Meltonians he 
cut a sad figure—very sad indeed. More often 
off than on his horse, the strange ways of 
the Meltonian mount that had been furnished 
to the guest resulted eventually in a ducked, 
bruised, torn, hapless yet courageous Count. 
He stuck it out. After the hunt the Count 
commissioned John Ferneley to paint the epi- 
sode in a series of ten pictures, sparing no 
satire. Sandor was a sport in his own way. 

The ten pictures, which were recently 
brought to America and included in the John 
Ferneley exhibition at the Newhouse Galler- 
ies, New York, have now found their way into 


a private American collection intact as a set. 
Thousands of prints have been made from 
the pictures and these have become among 
the best known of English sporting prints. 
The original Ferneley paintings were done as 
a running narrative, painted with a great deal 
of zest and merriment at the Count’s expense 
by the great English painter of the hunt. 
Beneath each picture the sequence is written 
out like a movie scenario with the Count’s 
dialogue well charged with rich expletives as 
he gets thrown or loses his mount. In the 
picture reproduced he has lost his horse 
and is caught in the soft mud of a stream 
bottom. He has called to the shepherd to 
rescue him and meanwhile smokes a cigar to 
keep warm. The pictures, which date from 
1831, were formerly in the possession of Prin- 
cess Metternich of Austria, daughter of Count 
Sandor, and had been treasured highly by 
the family. 





Thieme in Mexico 


Anthony Thieme, who is more better known 
for his pictures of boats, docks, fishermen 
and New England street scenes, is showing 
15 oils painted in Mexico at the Dayton Art 
Institute during June. Gaily dressed figures 
and piles of colorful fruit lend vivacity to 
his market scenes. A pathetic story is retold 
in Mecca Mec and Popocatetpetl, in which 
an overpowering and majestic mountain looks 
down on an impoverished peon and his humble 
shack as he endeavors to scratch a meagre 
living from the barren soil. 

“It is a new Thieme that is revealed in 
these Mexican paintings,” writes Kathryn 
Pinkney. “All the warmth, gayety, color and 
languor of this country is plainly visible. 
Heretofore in his marines, he has painted 
weatherbeaten ships against misty gray skies 
or a group of ships, docks and fishermen 
silhouetted against a sky made faintly lumi- 
nous by the early morning sun. These new 
pictures done with a freer, looser brush are 
in warm vibrant hues. 





Bacue Co.iection Ciosep: The Jules S. 
Bache collection, at 814 Fifth Ave., New 
York, will be closed until the fall while al- 


terations to adapt it to public display are 
being made. 


Copley for Chicago 

The Art Institute of Chicago has acquired 
a portrait of Squire Hyde of Hyde by John 
Singleton Copley from the Newhouse Galleries 
as a gift from the Friends of American Art. 
The subject of the portrait was the great- 
great-grandson of Henry Hyde, elder brother 
of Edward Hyde, the first Earl of Clarendon. 

This portrait belongs to the earlier phase 
of Copley’s English period and combines the 
forthright realism of his American style with 
some of his later elegance and suavity. Copley 
left the Colonies in 1774 on the verge of 
the Revolutionary War and never returned. 
In London he became one of the most pop- 
ular portraitists of the day and helped to cre- 
ate the fashion for historical compositions. 
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MunicipaL GALiLeries To Move: Due to 
construction work on‘the new Sixth Avenue 
subway, the building occupied by the Tem- 
porary Galleries of the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee, 62 West 53rd Street, New York, has 
been declared unsafe. This building has 
been occupied since January, 1936, and dur- 
ing that time 88 groups of resident New York 
artists have exhibited their work without 
jury or expense. New galleries will be opened 
at 50 West 57th St., within a few weeks. 
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View of Art Exhibit by Settlement School 





Where Children Build Something of Their Own 


Six YEARS AGO in a tiny kitchen of the Set- 
tlement Music School at 416 Queen Street, 
Philadelphia, a small group of -six or seven 
youngsters started to copy small casts in clay 
under the direction of Antonio Cortizas, an ac- 
complished young sculptor just leaving the 
Pennsylvania Academy. Today there are 100 
juniors (ages 5 to 15) and 30 seniors in the 
painting and sculpture classes, as well as a 
waiting list, to show the enthusiasm this proj- 
ect has created. The casts, however, have been 
taken away and the student is now taught 
to search into his own daily experiences and 
to translate them into clay. As evidenced in 
the recent exhibition held by the class in an 
improvised gallery in a vacant Philadelphia 
store, the students are real workers build- 
ing something of their own. 


Working in a laboratory environment, the 
child is allowed to develop ideas; a new line, 
a new style is evident to the teacher, who 
then encourages the student to continue de- 
veloping his own trends. Cortizas has devised 
his own teaching principles, without books, 
without rules, and with only the response of 
the student for guidance. With the more 
advanced students research work is stressed, 
but always with an eye to preserving that 
ephemeral capacity for expressing inner ideas. 
The school also encourages confidence in al- 
lowing the seniors to assist with the teaching. 

The children’s imaginations have full sway 
in choosing their own subjects and materials; 
in arranging their compositions and mixing 
their paints. Their subject matter ranges from 
simple rustic or urban episodes to occasional 
excursions into the fields of industry and mod- 
ern politics. These students are learning more 
than art technique and following more than 
just an ardent desire for self-expression. There 
is vigor, a quest for truth, such as could 
only come in an atmosphere of struggle, cour- 
age and freedom. 


The committee on sculpture and painting 
is made up of Margaret Gest, Elsie Foerderer, 
Mrs. Martha M. Lindenmyer, Mrs. A. I. 
Rubenstone, Lionel Friedman, Johan Grolle 
and Abbie Evans, while the student represen- 
tatives are Alex Kricheff and Hilda Husik. 

“For centuries art has been a luxury to be 
enjoyed by a few privileged people,” writes 
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Hilda Husik, one of the senior instructors. 
“But the best art must be for everybody, and 
it is the duty of the more fortunate ones to 
make it so. Today, the general adult public 
is cold to art shows. But teaching the joy of 
doing art work to the children of today will 
go far toward forming an appreciative art 
public for tomorrow. It does not cost much to 
keep a child happily busy, but idleness and 
repression lead toward a state of mind fer- 
tile for false values and mob instinct—towards 
destruction. Nothing can teach humans the 
true value of civilization more than building 
it themselves. Crime, greed and war fall 
back when matched against this new force 
now coming into public vision.” 





Of “Day Dream’”’ Content 


The pleasingly mystical water colors of Re- 
mor Baumann, daughter of the Danish consul 
in Chicago, which were exhibited at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, New York, during the latter 
part of May, presented a combination of Nor- 
dic blues and the exotic coloring of the West 
Indies. Composed arrangements of jungle 
foliage woven decoratively around native heads 
and figures, are reminiscent of Miss Baumann’s 
early days in the Danish West Indies, where 
her father was active in the legal service of 
his country. 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
describes her work as being of “day dream” 
content, “a variety that has been in the 
world since time immemorial, but known of 
late as ‘surrealism.’ But they are. not the 
extremes of Dali and Ernst.” 





A Borrowine Lisrary or Prints: Anyone 
with a card in Berkeley, California, may now 
borrew prints which have been hitherto avail- 
able only to art patrons in limited editions. 
The new system has been inaugurated in the 
Berkeley Public Library under the Federal 
Art Project with 200 available lithographs 
by well known California artists. The bor- 
rower may keep each print for a period of 
30 days with, at the present time, no renewal 
privilege. Continuous exhibition of new prints 
added to the collection will be held in the 
gallery of the library. 
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The Why and Wherefore of Flower Painting 


A THEME EXHIBITION combining timeliness 
with exceptional artistic merit was held dur- 
ing May at the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
surveying from its 17th century beginnings 
the course of flower painting down the years 
to contemporary art. The Associated Garden 
Clubs of America, holding their annual con- 
vention in St. Louis, found canvases at the 
museum that presented the pride of their 
hearts in all its beauty. Fifty paintings and 
66 prints of all kinds of flowers, most of 
them by masters, comprised this interesting 
loan exhibit. A catalogue foreword by Meyric 
R. Rogers, director, tracing the development 
of flower painting in the West in a scholarly 
essay, provided a-historical guide to the exhi- 
bition of this much neglected subject in art. 
All but one of the paintings were loaned to 
the museum from soprces throughout the 
nation. 

The display was most prolific in paintings 
of the Netherland schools of the 17th and 
18th centuries. It was in the Netherlands that 
true flower painting—as a part of still life 
painting—began. Even in the 16th century, 
while the art of the northern Renaissance was 
still in its didactic and religious phase, the 
painters took loving care in depicting the 
symbolic rose wreath of the Virgin and the 
lily of the Annunciation. These, states Mr. 
Rogers, are no doubt the immediate forebears 
of the independent flower and still life com- 
positions of later periods. Prior to this, flower 
forms in art, such as the lotus in Egyptian 
art, the Greek acanthus motif, and the Gothic 
carved Spring flowers, were treated as decora- 
tive adjuncts or spontaneous creations with 
little independent meaning. 

Shortly before 1600, a number of artists 
first produced what may be strictly called 
flower paintings. Jan Breughel of Antwerp, 
called “Velvet” Breughel, was one of the 
early producers of flower paintings. Ambrose 
Bosschaert of Antwerp, Balthazar van der Ast, 
a Dutchmen, and Roland Savery, a Fleming, 
were flower painters contemporary with Breu- 
ghel. Clara Peters, somewhat younger than 
this group, was the first woman in the field of 
flower painting—a field in which her sex has 
since distinguished itself. In all the work of 
this time and school the characteristics of 
meticulous realism, botanical verities, and al- 
most painful accuracy in depicting the flower 
forms are outstanding. Not only were the 
artists interested in the flowers themselves 


Vase of Flowers: Paut Cezanne 
Lent by Durand-Ruel 








Vase of Flowers: Racuet Ruyscu 
Lent by Mrs. Robert P. Lamont 


but often in the insects that were attracted 
to the flowers. The culmination of this school 
of painting, in which a broad feeling for 
composition and a lighter background is 
combined with the traditional realism, is 
found in the work of Jan van Ruysum. 


Outside of the Low Countries the interest 
in flower painting was founded on the interest 
in color and compositional expressiveness, 
but with a decorative rather than botanical 
and material feeling for flowers as such. 
Among the artists in the South were Jose 
Ribera and the Hungarian painter, Bogdani, 
doing excellent work. By the end of the 17th 
century leadership in the decorative arts 
passed from Italy to France with the decora- 
tive function of flower painting in the styles 
of Louis XIV and XV. The leader of this group 
was Jean Baptiste Monnoyer who died in 
1699. Both he and his pupils were employed 
to decorate the palaces of Louis XIV and 
they established a standard and type for the 
elegant floral over-door panels: elaborate urns 
holding huge bouquets of large blooms ar- 
ranged in elegant sweeps and graceful over- 
flows. 

The French classic styles practically extin- 
guished the earlier Dutch tradition and rele- 
gated it and all other forms of still life paint- 
ing almost to the position of household art. 
With the revolt of the French romantics much 
of the earlier baroque tradition was revived 
and Delacroix and Courbet both painted ex- 
cellent flower pieces. But it was Manet, Monet, 
and the leading impressionists who definite- 
ly raised flower painting to the independent 
dignity it enjoys today. 

To the horticulturist whose interest in flow- 
er painting is less in the orchestration of color 
than the botanical fact of structure and local 
color, Mr. Rogers, in his foreword, makes a 
plea for the former approach. It results, 
he writes, “frequently in a closer ap- 
proximation of the real beauties of floral 
form than a superficial realism. To the non- 
scientific mind the detailed structure of the 
flower is of minor consequence. Its human ap- 
peal comes from its poetic qualities, its deli- 
cacy, freshness and profusion of color. These 
are the aesthetic truths which chiefly interest 
the modern painter. These, he feels, it is 
necessary to convey as directly as possible 
on to his canvas sacrificing to this end what- 
ever he may consider non-essential.” 
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Clapp’s “Adventure” 


THe OAKLAND SCULPTURE ANNUALS begun 
as an adventure by W. H. Clapp, director of 
the Oakland Art Gallery, are developing into 
one of the most important exhibition features 
of the West Coast. This year’s edition, on view 
until June 5, brought unanimous praise from 
the critics and caused H. L. Dungan of the 
Oakland Tribune to say “of the many things 
Director W. H. Clapp has done for art, this 
sculpture annual is outstanding. He expressed 
some concern recently over the output; mak- 
ing statues is a long task and new works are 
demanded for each exhibition. But there will 
be plenty, we predict, to make a good show 
each year from now on.” 

Alfred Frankenstein of the San Francisco 
Chronicle found it interesting to note “the 
overwhelming percentage of works in wood, 
terra cotta and plaster. There is next to no 
bronze, and next to no marble. One wonders 
if this signifies a genuine trend away from 
the older media, and if so, how much this 
may be accounted for on an economic basis. 
It costs a lot less to carve wood than to carve 
marble or cast metal, and if sculptors are 
giving up these older materials because they 
cost too much, the depression hasn’t been so 
bad for the arts after all. 

“For there is an integrity in materials 
worked direct that cannot be found in bronze 
imitations of clay, and there .is a humble 
honesty about wood and baked earth and 
baser stone that marble does not show. Marble 
is for angels. Wood is for you and me.” 

Many of the finest sculptors of the Bay 
Region are represented. Jacques Schnier, by 
virtue of winning the first prize last year, is 
the guest of honor (the 1937 winner will be 
announced later). As with all Oakland shows, 
three juries, representing conservative, radi- 
cal and intermediate points of view, passed 
on the entries. “The conservative things,” wrote 
Mr. Frankenstein, “demonstrate that many a 
votive light still flickers before the altar of 
Rodin, sometimes effectively, and that the 
impersonal, academic, heroically naturalistic 
style still has its competent adherents. 

“The radicals go in for post-Brancusi and 
post-Archipenko, sometimes with excellent re- 
sults, as in Hubert Buel’s Movement and 
George Greenwood’s Striding Figure. I don’t 
know whether Adeline Kent, Robert Howard, 
Brents Carlton, Lulu Hawkins Braghetta, Ruth 
Cravath and Valeria Kaun are conservatives, 
radicals or intermediates. I suspect they don’t 
know either, and care less, but I do know 
they are among the finest artists in the West, 
and they are all represented with very fine ex- 
amples. 

“The show abounds in singularly beautiful 
portraiture. Brents Carlton’s Afton seems to 
me the A No. 1 work of the show in this and 
every other division, well seconded as to por- 
traiture by Betty Ford’s Liselotte, William 
Gordon Huff's Head of an Old Negro, Vera 
Hamilton’s Mme. Mordvinoff and other works 
by artists already mentioned. As the reflec- 
tion of reality, as the escape into dream and 
fantasy, and as revelation of spirit and feel- 
ing, the exhibition may well be said to jus- 
tify its existence.” 


Dungan of the Oakland Tribune: “Patience, 
courage in the face of work and a skilled 
hand are necessary to become a sculptor. Mak- 
ing statues in stone or plaster, bronze or 
wood requires these and many more human 
impulses and activities, we suspect, but it 
must be a pleasant task if one has ability. 
If one hasn’t, well, one should do something 
else and not clutter the world with useless 
expressions of one’s thoughts. For when one’s 
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Afton: Brents CARLTON 
Ceramic Head 


thoughts are put in stone or ‘deathless bronze’ 
they ought to be worth while now or 1,000 
years from now. 

“Most of the thoughts carved, hacked and 
hewed for the Oakland Art Gallery’s second 
sculpture annual are sound. Some are pass- 
ing emotions headed for the broad Pacific 
where we dump our garbage. But the show, as 
a whole, is pleasant, full of surprises, worth 
while.” 
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Kucera Wins 


Joun Kucera, young Philadelphia painter, 
has been awarded the $1,800 first prize in a 
mural competition to paint three panels over 
the Eighth Street bank of elevators of the 
Gimbel store in Philadelphia. Four honor- 
able mentions, each carrying cash awards, 
went to Charles Ward, Emily C. Campion, 
Katherine Milhous and Richard Rogers. The 
competition offered an opportunity to artists 
of the Philadelphia area to compete for a 
major public mural supported by private 
commerce, and so located that it will contact 
a great public. It is estimated that about 
3,000,000 people a year will view the murals. 

The three winning panels by Kucera were 
Women in Industry, The Pioneer Women of 
America and Woman in the Market Place. 
Serving on the jury of awards were Dorothy 
Grafly, George Harding, Carrol S. Tyson, Ju- 
lius Bloch, Ellis A. Gimbel, Francis Biddle, 
Earle Horter, George Howe and Anna Inger- 
soll. The artist expects to have the murals 
finished by late fall. 

The son of a Bohemian glass blower, Ku- 
cera learned this art from his father. He was 
born in Pittsburgh in 1911 but travelled while 
still a boy through Russia with his father in 
the course of their trade. Determined to fol- 
low an art career he worked his way through 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts as 
a night watchman and “handy man,” and later 
attended the Carles-Watkins School in Phila- 
delphia, doing frame-making as a means of 
support. Kucera’s first exhibition was held 
at the Gimbel Galleries last January when 
several of his canvases found their way into 
well known Philadelphia collections. 
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als is complete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write: 
Devore & Raynotps Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St. N. Y., N. Y. 


MAKERS OF 


Devoe Also Makes 
a Complete Line of 
Artists’ Materials 


FINE BRUSHES 
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“Epileptic Emotions” 

THe VALENTINE GALLERY’s exhibition of 
paintings by Soutine—hailed by Dr. Albert 
Barnes as “a far more important painter than 
Van Gogh”—seems to have disturbed cer- 
tain of the critical gentry to a considerable 
extent. Estimations of his aesthetic worth, 
predominantly negative, continue to appear, 
word pictures clothed in a patina of vitriol. 
Seldom has an exhibition stirred up such 
wrath. 

Thomas Craven of the New York American, 
whose phrases can carry the sting of a left 
jab, labelled Soutine “The Sad Lithuanian” 
and continued: “The most pathetic of contem- 
porary painters is a man named Soutine. The 
name means nothing to the general public 
and very little to anyone save the inveterate 
followers of the curiosities of art. But in Paris, 
where schools are founded upon eccentricities 
and reputations are manufactured for the 
American trade, Soutine is regarded as a mas- 
ter of those strange, epileptic emotions which 
torture the souls of recluses who find neither 
sense nor composure in the modern world. 

“He is also known in demoralized Ger- 
many and in the weedy art circles of London, 
and in America certain collectors with money 
to throw away buy his pictures and store 
them in dark rooms. 


“His life is cited as one of the tragedies of 
modern art, but the major part of the tragedy 
is his addiction to painting .. . 

“IT do not know where such hapless men as 
Soutine belong in the modern struggle for 
existence. Surely there is a place for them in 
some secluded tower, but they do not belong 
in art.” 

Sibilla Skidelsky, young and forthright critic 
of the Washington Post, wanted to know: 
“Why do critics, artists and those among the 
public with true understanding of art bow 
to a commercial dictatorship of dealers intent 
on selling what they acquired in times when 
it was fashionable everywhere, who now can 
find only in America a market for it? 

“That Dr. Barnes over-estimates Soutine— 
this is a matter of personal taste and is ut- 
terly harmless. Besides, he acquired his Sou- 
tine paintings in times when they were the 
general vogue in Europe. But that Soutine’s 
works rejected in the country of their birth, 
should invade America at exorbitant prices 
while many comparatively obscure and good 
artists cannot sell theirs—this is another 
matter. 

“The trouble with us is that people buy 
paintings which are fashionable instead of 
paintings they really like. They acquire 
‘values,’ they ‘invest’ in a work of art. The 
investments are ruled by market-prices for 
paintings, which in their turn are ruled by 
publicity, the underlying mechanism of which 
is nearly always commercial. 

“The fault is to a great extent ours—critics 
and writers on art. 

“Because Van Gogh was not recognized in 
his lifetime, but has now such wide and all- 
encompassing renown, many in the New York 
critical press are afraid that if they do not 
praise Soutine highly enough now, their fate 
in history will be similar to those of the 
academies of Van Gogh’s time who let him 
well-nigh starve.” 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Side Sea: Jay CONNAWAY 
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Fifty- Thousand View Art Display in Utah 


OvuT IN THE TOWN of Springville, Utah, each 
year is held an exhibition that aptly illustrates 
the strength of art in America—the decentra- 
lization of its growth. The Springville exhibi- 
tion, born sixteen years ago in the local 
High School, gains in significance with the 
years and in attendance, sales and enthusiasm 
can today point the way to art exhibitions 
held in cities ten times its size. A case in 
point is the successful 16th annual exhibition 
of contemporary American art, just completed 
in the town’s new art gallery—considered one 
of the finest in the West and an offspring of 
the “Springville annuals.” 

From the exhibition three paintings were 
added to the Springville High School’s rapid- 
ly growing art collection: Marigolds and Cos- 
mos by H. Dudley Murphy, Side Sea by Jay 
Connaway and Utah Hills by Gordon Cope, 
the latter a Salt Lake City artist. More than 
250 paintings were displayed representing art- 
ists from all parts of the country. In ad- 
dition to the paintings purchased by the 
school, twenty were sold during the exhibi- 
tion, the works of Charles Gruppe, Anthony 


Thieme, Hayley Lever, Fera Webber Shear, 
James Knox, O. J. Murie, Clarence Millet, 
A. J. Hammond, John F. Carlson and Matteo 
Sandona. 

A conservative estimate places the number 
of visitors to the gallery at 50,000; and the 
register recorded attendance from 33 states. 
Many groups, such as civic clubs, women’s 
clubs, schools and professional organizations 
motored from all parts of the state to view 
the display. 

Marigolds and Cosmos by H. Dudley 
Murphy is a canvas striking for its simplicity 
of design and its richness of texture. It is full 
of the light and freshness of the out-of-doors 
and reveals the artist’s feeling for nature in 
her most glowing colors. With the acquisition 
of Side Sea, purchased through the Macbeth 
Gallery of New York, the Springville collec- 
tion now contains canvases by some of the 
most prominent marine painters of America, 
among whom are Frederick J. Waugh and 
William Ritschel. Utah Hills is painted in a 
mood somewhat more poetic than most of 
Cope’s canvases. 





Brook’s Theories 


THis sumMMER Alexander Brook, one of 
America’s leading contemporary artists, will 
conduct a summer class in painting at South 
Salem, New York. Feeling that the student 
is sometimes steered onto the wrong course 
by elaborate methods and confused details, 
Brook plans to teach “all the things he was 
not taught.” Practical demonstrations will be 
given before the class during the course to 
show the various methods of procedure in 
starting a painting. 

In his own words, the artist explains his 
credo: “Often one hears that there should 
be no restraint placed upon the student; that 
if he has certain rudimentary painter’s sup- 
plies all he has to do is to go ahead and 
paint as he feels. True, the possibilities of 
paint are infinite, providing the artist under- 
stands full well the limitations of his mate- 
rials, Realizing that practically all art schools 
and classes give you that freedom without 
warning of technical pitfall—pitfalls which 
might lead one into great and irremediable 
errors—, I plan to concentrate my criticisms 
largely on methods of painting. 

“If a student has talent he will develop 
it regardless of what training he has had, 
to a greater or lesser degree; but if he is 
armed from the start with a broad knowledge 
of approach, he can make his selection, and 
can choose the manner that best suits his 
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particular bent. He is then in a position to 
further and widen his abilities without the 
necessity of unlearning a great many bad 
habits. For example, taking a lesser evil, I 
have found that most students, no matter 
how long they have studied, have no regard 
or respect for the implements of their pro- 
fession. They use them as if they were made 
of indestructable materials, fancying that by 
some special dispensation from the Almighty, 
brushes and palettes are automatically cleansed 
every ten seconds, Paint, dirty paint, oil and 
turpentine literally get into their own hair 
and everybody else’s, and then they begin 
to wonder why their pictures are so muddy. 

“The major and minor practicalities in 
painting as well as the knowledge of mis- 
takes that can be avoided early in one’s 
career often save years of time and permit 
the student more latitude to pursue his in- 
dividual aesthetic course. Most matters were 
learned by me only after years of experience, 
by trial and error, and much time was wasted 
sorting out the good from the bad.” 





A Groprer For Metropouitan: William 
Gropper, left-wing artist who was awarded 
a 1937 Guggenheim Fellowship, has sold his 
The Hunt to the Metropolitan Museum. The 
canvas portrays a conventional hunting scene 
with riders and hounds, but the quarry is a 
man instead of a fox. A reproduction of the 
work will appear in the next issue. 










The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


publishes & sells 


COLORPRINTS 
ScHooL NOTEBOOK SHEETS 
PicTurRE Books 


Hanpsooxs & CATALOGUES 


Lists supplied on request by 


THe SECRETARY OF THE MUSEUM 


Fifth Ave. & 82d St., New York 


THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 


SELECTED RECENT ~ ORK 


BY ITS 


REGULAR EXHIBITORS 

JUNE 15- AUG. 1 

GEARHART. HANDFORTH. 

MEISSNER. NASON 
And Others 


3-5 P. M. or by Appointment 
Tel. Hingham 0529 M 


PRINTS SENT FOR SELECTION 
Address: 
Wurrmore, Director 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BARKER, 
HAVENS. 


Hours: 


Mrs. CHARLES 
HINGHAM CENTER 





NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 








Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


PACTORY &€ GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 



















Tue Art Dicest is America’s most quoted 
art magazine. Price $3 per year. 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 








The Celebrated American Mariano Ceballos: Goya 


A Half-Blind Goya Uses a Magnifying Glass 


NoTABLE among the recent accessions to the 
Clarence Buckingham Collection at the Art 
Institute of Chicago are the four lithographs, 
The Bulls of Bordeaux, by Francesco Goya. 
“Anticipatory of the artistic innovations of the 
latter half of the 19th century,” writes Dorothy 
Stanton in the Institute’s Bulletin, “they show 
Goya experimenting in a mode and using a 
process which advance him far beyond the 
period into which he was born. Lithography, 
which was invented in 1798, could not have 
been learned by Goya until some twenty years 
later, yet in this series he has so used it that 
even such a master as Daumier had nothing 
to add to his technical proficiency.” 

The lithographs are called The Bulls oj 
Bordeaux because they were made in 1825 
during Goya’s retirement in that city. He was 
79 years old and nearly blind, so that he had 
to work with a magnifying glass. Goya is said 
to have set the lithographic stones on an easel 
and worked in painter fashion with long cray- 
ons which he used like brushes, stepping back 
and forth to judge the effect. Chicago’s im- 


pressions came from the collection of Henri 
Rossier. 

The arena was to Goya what the court- 
room was to Daumier, the scene of his most 
dramatic efforts. “It has been reported,” 
writes Miss Stanton, “that Goya as a young 
man earned his way to Italy by bull fighting. 
Certain it is that he was perfectly familiar 
with and passionately fond of the sport. About 
1815 he executed a series of plates in etch- 
ing and aquatint, The Tauromachia, which 
provided a pictorial history of the art of 
bull fighting from its Moorish beginnings in 
the open country to its final development as 
the Spanish national pastime. 

“In the 33 published and four unpublished 
plates of the set, Goya rendered the intri- 
cacies of fleeting action with a truth which 
photography has substantiated, foreshadowing 
the struggle of the Impressionists to hold 
time in its passage. In The Bulls of Bor- 
deaux, Goya, whose aft was a steady progres- 
sion from formality to freedom, has taken an 
even longer step into the 19th century by 


Spanish Entertainment: Goya 


The Clarence Buckingham Collection 





his effort to render the tonality of the scene 
in its emotional as well as its visible content 
. . - In these four lithographs his intent is 
to recreate the drama of the sport as it affected 
participants and spectators alike.” 


First in the series is The Celebrated Amer- 
ican Mariano Ceballos, in which the toreador 
mounted on a plunging bull advances, lance in 
hand, to do battle with his waiting adversary. 
Mariano Ceballos, also known as “The In- 
dian,” was one of the greatest bull fighters of 
Goya’s time. In Spanish Entertainment, Goya 
presents all the action that the eye can com- 
pass without sacrificing the unity of his com- 
position. Bull Fight in a Partitioned Arena 
recalls in a greatly simplified form the com- 
position of the Bull Fight in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, and Brave Bull repeats the main 
action of a painting now in the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. However, Miss Stanton points 
out that in both cases the lithograph has 
the greater force, the print improves on the 
painting in dramatic intensity and realism. 
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Re: Playing Cards 

Probably no art remains closer to its pris- 
tine stylistic state in contemporary times than 
the ordinary playing card. The earliest known 
cards, according to a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
date from the 14th century when they were 
hand painted and, possibly, made from wood 
blocks. In the 17th century there were five 
suits to a pack. The face cards were taken 
from the Bible, mythology, and from the 
knights of romance. Two of the queens repre- 
sented Judith and Rachel in the Bible; two 
were. Juno and Minerva; and the jacks repre- 
sented, variously, Lancelot, Holger Danske, 
a Danish hero, and others, like Wigalois, 
Pharamond, and Ywain. 


Present suit designations are supposed to 
be the symbols of four classes of society. The 
club is really a three-leaf clover representing 
the workers of the land. The diamond, a cut 
stone, represents the masons and craftsmen in 
general. The heart stands for the clerics who 
look after our spiritual welfare, while the 
spade, depicting the end of a pike, symbolizes 
the soldiers. The word spade is a philological 
mistake, being the western phonetic approxi- 
mation to the Arabic word for “pike.” 





“Popeye” Goes on Strike 


“Popeye the Sailor,” famous eater of spin- 
ach, has joined the labor movement. As this 
issue of THe Art Dicest went to press, 115 
out of a total of 135 artists who animate the 
“Popeye” and “Betty Boop” cartoons at the 
Max Fleischer Studios had been on strike 
against wages, hours and working conditions 
since May 7. Production of the films is virtual- 
ly at a standstill, according to officials of the 
Comercial Artists and Designers Union. 

Mass picket lines have formed daily at the 
New York studios, the pickets bearing signs 
with large cartoons of “Popeye” and “Betty 
Boop.” Typical slogans are “I can’t eat my 
spinach on $15 a week,” and “Millions Jaugh 
at me but the real joke is our salaries.” 
Among the strikers’ demands are: a 35-hour 
week; extra pay for overtime; reinstatement 
of those discharged for union activity; and 
readjustment of the wage scale with mini- 
mums of $22 for “opaquers,” $30 for “ink- 
ers.” $35 for “inbetweeners,” and $85 for 
“animators.” 
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ART SCHOOLS 
HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited . Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 

25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 





THE STE. GENEVIEVE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
announces its 1937 Season, Beginning June 15th 


A Semmer School of Out-Door Painting, fostering Mid- 


Western Art :: in Historic and Quaint Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
Outstanding Visiting Faculty Full Term and Week-End Classes 


For further information, address AIMEE SCHWEIG 
6181 Westminster Place St. Louis, Mo. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog on Request Ss Cc H oo L oO F 


67 WEST STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. GOPEATIVE ART 


Credits Given 
JULY 6 te AUG. 31 EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. @ 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C., 46th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustratien, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 


TH 
A 


E-KANSAS CITY 
RT INSTITUTE 


Themas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. !llustra- 
tion, Interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, 
Sculpture. Summer term June 14. Fall term October 4. 


- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and applied 
art, all branches, including advertising, cos- 
tume design, teacher training, interior decora- 
tion, crafts. Minimum charge, including board, 
$555. College activities; Woman's dormitory; 
B.F.A. degree or two year professional course. 
Catalog, Dr. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 


LEVINSON “iass" 
Most beautiful Point on Coast. Painters’ Para- 


dise. Wealth of material. Round Table student- 
teacher conference. Constructive criticism 
aimed to develop creative power and self- 
expression in Oils and Water Colors. Pupil of 
Henri and Weber. July | to September |. 


Address: A. F. LEVINSON, Rockport, Mass. 


BROWN COUNTY 


SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 

IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 

With ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


Season begins June 14. . . For Reservations and Particulars 
write. ..C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 


PAINT IN GASPE 
AND QUEBEC 
WITH 


W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 
For information write 
59 Pine Street Springfield, Mass. 
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Gershwin at Work on a Portrait of Another 
Modern Composer, Arnold Schénberg 


a 


Paints by Ear 


Greorce GersHWIN, the portrait painter is a 
distinct personality from George Gershwin the 
composer, and yet there are correlating simi- 
larities. Gershwin, who “made a lady” out 
of jazz with his Rhapsody in Blue, does not 
necessarily paint in blue tones, but when he 
does paint in between compositions he “paints 
by ear.” As in his almost unparalleled rise in 
the world of modern music, “it has not been 
through tuition, but intuition that he has 
achieved his work in portraiture,” points out 
Alma May Cook in the Los Angeles Herald 
and Express. Gershwin “feels out” his com- 
positions and color schemes, never having 
studied drawing, the color spectrum or a 
chart of complementary colors. “He takes his 
primaries, just as he does his notes of the 
musical scale, and from these he paints his 
own compositions,” writes Miss Cook. 

“The Gershwin portraits are, of course, in 
‘the modern manner,’ a term used by Vasari 
to describe the work of Cimabue more than 
500 years ago and which is just as usable 
today. But the Gershwin portraits are not 
‘blue’ modernism to match his music. Jazz may 
be, as they tell us, a reflex of the nerves, a 
freeing of inhibitions and a reaction spelling 
the freedom of the younger generation in get- 
ting away from a humdrum world, but it isn’t 
jazz that George Gershwin depends on to 
rest his nerves. Instead of going in for night 
life, he has taken up painting, and as a 
painter of portraits he is modern, but not 
as revolutionary as he is in his music. 

“No more than he writes sentimental bal- 
lads does he paint with sentimental colors. 
He is a realist with an avowedly romantic out- 
look on life—the Hebraic flair for feeling 
things under his exterior of modernism . . . 
He does not do anything tricky in his paint- 
ing . . . no cross rhythms for which he is 
famous in music. There are no staggered ac- 
cents, no ambiguity of key, no impact of 
chords, no jazzy poly-rhythms. He skyrockets 
his music into the blue, many times with al- 
most a war-whoop, but his painting is keyed 
to a slow melody. He made the piano a per- 
cussive instrument, and life, to him, has been 
a kaleidoscope of brilliant mosaics in which 
he has carried jazz to symphonic heights; 
he crescendoes in musical tone—you call it 
noise if you are old-fashioned—he paints 
pianissimo, but with a sustained touch that 
has both depth and strength.” 
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THE ART DIGEST’S 
12,000 CIRCULATION 
is the 
BAROMETER 
for 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


More circulation means more students 


The July 1 issue is the last appro- 
priate one for SUMMER SCHOOL 
advertising this season. 


Closing Date June 23rd 
PRICE $6.75 PER INCH 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York 


STUDY this summer July-Aug. 
At AMAGANSETT 


Amagansett, Long Island, N. Y. 
Landscape and Figure Work 
Address Hilton Leech, Sarasota, 














Fla. 





CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY 
A unique laboratory course of methods and principles as prac- 
tised by creative artists. Landscape sketching. Individual 
criticism. Drawing and printing from stone. Particularly 
adapted for art educators, artists, and art students. 
June 15th - Sept. 30th Catalogue 
A. GRANT ARNOLD 
School of Lithography—Eighth Season 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


The Art School in theBerkshires 


LEO B. BLAKE, Instructor 
@ WHERE each year returns most of 
the enrollment of the year before 
@ TEACHERS + DOCTORS - BUSINESS 
PEOPLE and ARTISTS ENROLLED 
Write for folder 
BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
PAINT THE RUGGED MAINE COAST 
LAND OF WINSLOW HOMER 

JULY ist to SEPT. Ast 

Instructor: GEORGE L. MORRIS 
Write for Circular 


George L. Morris, Morris Studio 
Ogunquit, Maine 


BORIS cANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 


For information write 


Mr. R. HENRICKSEN 
155 W. Burton Place Chicago, Ill. 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 
FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 


J. E. COSTIGAN 


CLASSES IN PAINTING, LANDSCAPE— 
FARM ANIMALS, WATERCOLOR—OIL. 















WILL GIVE INSTRUCTION DAILY 
ALL YEAR ROUND 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 

22 miles from New York City 

















MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 
advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
degree. Day, evening, 

Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 
students. Oldest school of art applied 
to iudustry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited ) 
3ist SUMMMER SESSION 
June 28-August 6, 1937 
Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design. applied arts, and crafts. Faculty of 
distinguished specialists including Vaclav Vyt- 
lacil, Ethel Abeel, Hamilton Wolf, etc. Courses 
planned for art students and teachers, for pro- 
fesmonals seeking new viewpoints, and for ama- 
teurs. Beautiful campus; delightful climate. Write 
for Summer Catalog. F. H. Meyer, President. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Pratt Institute 
School ot Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture—3 year course, Institute certificate; 4 year 

course, B. of Arch. degree. Advertising Design, Fashion 

Tilustration, Industrial Design, interior Decoration, Pic- 

torial Illustration. Four Year Teacher Training. 

38 Studies. 91 Instrpctors. 50th Year. 

James C. Boudreau, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 





THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 13 to Aug. 27-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


BERNARD KARFIOL e ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


Write for Lilustrated Catalogue to ELYOT HENDERSON, Sec. 


106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WOODSTOCK 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
Conducted by 


JUDSON SMITH 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Sth to August 

XY aq SCHOOL OF 
GASP PAINTING 
4th Season—July Sth to August 28th 
at Percé on the Picturesque Gaspe Peninsula 
FOR BEGINNERS and ADVANCED PUPILS 


- Catalogue - 
2306 Washington Street, Newton Lower Falls, 


July 28th 











JULY - AUGUST - 1937 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 















come to California 


Hollywood this Summer 
Art Center Sehool 


SUMMER CLASSES—June, July, August 
QUTDOOR SKETCHING, DRAWING, PAINTING, FIGURE, 
PORTRAIT, COMMERCIAL ART and FASHIONS 
1905 We. Highland Avense, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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The Field of American Art Education 





A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 


Every Now and Then 


In the average person’s more or less inter- 
mittent general program of reading, is often 
to be found, sometimes unexpectedly, the in- 
teresting expressions of laymen regarding dif- 
ferent phases of art. The following paragraphs 
appear in Dr. Alexis Carrel’s book Man the 
Unknown: 

“Aesthetic sense exists in the most primi- 
tive human beings as in the most civilized. 
Man takes pleasure in making objects after 
his own inspiration. In Europe, there are 
cooks, stonecutters, shoemakers and mechan- 
ics who are artists. Those who make pastry 
of beautiful shape and delicate taste, who 
forge majestic iron gates, who weave beautiful 
materials, experience, as much as great sculp- 
tors, or musicians, the divine pleasure of crea- 
tion. 

“Aesthetic activity remains potential in most 
individuals because they have been transformed 
into machines. The worker manufactures only 
single parts. He never makes the complete ob- 
ject. He is not allowed to use his intelligence. 
Industrialism forbids man the very mental 
activities which could bring him every day 
some joy. In sacrificing mind to matter, mod- 
ern civilization has perpetrated a momentous 
error. An error all the more dangerous be- 
cause nobody revolts against it, because it is 
accepted as easily as the unhealthy life of 
great cities and confinement in factories. 
However, those who experience even a rudi- 
mentary aesthetic feeling in their work are 
far happier than those. who produce merely 
in order to consume. Beauty is hidden every- 
where. It springs up from hands which model 
earthenware, weave silk, chisel marble, or re- 
pair human flesh. It is present also in the cal- 
culations in Galileo, in the visions of Dante, 
in the experiment of Pasteur. It is in an in- 
exhaustible source of happiness for those who 
discover its abode.” 

* > = 


In Search of Beauty 

Under the above heading, Miss Marjorie 
Loring conducts a department in the Boston 
Teachers Newsletter. In this department for 
April, we find an article entitled “If He Has 
It In Him” by Miss Helen E. Cleaves, Direc- 
tor of Art Education in the Boston schools. 
Miss Cleaves argues that the general attitude 
toward talent in children leaves much to be 
desired: “The only safe and sane approach 
to youth is to omit the first word of our title 





FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


June 28 to August 7—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing and Painting, Land- 
scape, History of Art, Crafts, Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics, Advertising, Design 
and related subjects; courses for 
teachers. Fully accredited. Special 
summer exhibitions and world fa- 
mous collections. 

For Information—All 









THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGO & CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 


Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


—Tf.’ Say, ‘He Has It In Him.” Thus may we 
develop in ourselves the faith in childhood 
essential to every teacher. We have proof 
in the work of younger pupils that every one 
can express ideas through pictures which 
are effective and often beautiful. Children 
can invent designs in color which cause adult 
artists to wish they had made them. Further- 
more, we find the beginnings of appreciation 
in every child, an instinctive, eager turning 
toward beauty wherever found. This should 
be developed into a lifelong source of spiri- 
tual comfort for every human being and every 
society . . . No artist, young or old, should 
be coddled or over-praised. Things need not 
be made easy but, so far as possible, they 
should be made right. Children should work 
and play in appropriate surroundings. As of- 
ten as possible they should go to places of 
great natural beauty and to all available art 


centers.” 
a * 7 


In Connecticut 


The Norwich Art Association founded by 
students of the Norwich Art School forty- 
six years ago, is now a society composed large- 
ly of townfolk. Its influence is of wide value 
to the community and the school. During the 
winter it brings exhibitions and lecturers of 
exceptional character to the town. Among 
this season’s lecturers have been Richard 
Bach, William Zorach, Charles Martin, Lynd 
Ward, and Walter Pach. 


More than one fourth of the members of the 
Association are contributing to the annual 
show of members work, a show, which each 
year awakens community interest. Joseph 
Henry Hall, Jr., is president of the Associa- 
tion and Mrs. Hazel Hartman Kieffer has 
been in charge of the program for the past 


winter. 
* * ~ 


Plumer Gets the Air 


As recently announced in these columns, 
Station KICC in Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
broadcasting a series of radio talks on art 
and art education under the joint sponsorship 
of the Connecticut Art Association and the 
Connecticut Parent-Teachers Associations. 
Ellsworth Holt Plumer, Director of Art and 
Industrial Art in Stamford, recently talked 
on CIVIC “Aspects of Art Education.” After 
outlining the interesting activities which take 
place in the modern school in providing effec- 
tive experience for the young children, Mr. 
Plumer spoke as follows of youth at the later 
stage: 

“Early in the Junior High School experience 
the young people find it necessary to make 
adjustment to a new environment. They find 
they must become group conscious. The un- 
social boys and girls soon find themselves in 









SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
June 21 to September 3—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape, and Still Life Paint- 


ing, Pictorial Design, Lithography, 
Modeling and Ceramics. Instructors: 


Frederick F. Fursman, Director, Fran- 
cis Chapin, Edgar A. Rupprecht, 
Marion Tufts. 


The Art Digest 











the outer ring of the circle, looking in. Active 
participation is essential to growth. It is right 
here that the Art and Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment comes to the fore. First, it helps the 
young student to find himself, and second, it 
shows him how to function as one of the 
group. Important and lasting lessons in team 
work are learned right here through the chan- 
nels of stagecraft, dramatics, costuming, and 
an ever changing supplementary service en- 
riching all school activities. The art studio, 
the mechanical drawing room, the shop and 
print shop, the homemaking rooms all tie in 
with the general program seeking to create a 
student community which is paramountly a 
training ground for citizenship.” 

Mr. Plumer discussed the importance of 
housing in relation to present-day society and 
suggests a visit to a high school art de- 
partment to “see how young America is learn- 
ing to carry-on.” We visit the drafting rooms, 
art rooms and art laboratory. In the front of 
the drafting room is a large contour relief 
map made by the pupils depicting an area 
known to them. Development sections have 
been discussed and plotted. House lots have 
been theoretically sold to the pupils. Each 
pupil has discussed his individual problem 
as to elevations, light, drainage, etc., and has 
planned the type of house best fitted for his 
location. Scale models are developed. Color 
schemes and accessories for both exterior and 
interior are planned in the art classes and 
finally the model is set up in its miniature 
environment properly landscaped. . . . 

While these boys and girls are learning 
these methods and devices for visualizing 
housing, related problems are being taken up 
in the art laboratory. Now the art laboratory 
is frankly and intriguingly an experimental 
area as the very name would imply. In addi- 
tion to the usual art materials, tools are avail- 
able. One finds a hand saw, and a small lathe, 
an ample bench, and broad table facilities. 
There is nothing traditional or orthodox about 
the set-up in the art laboratory, but these 
young folks are certainly ‘going places and 
doing things.’ There is a spirit of enthusiasm 









PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





The Field of Art Education: Continued 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


NOTE: Due to unexpected conditions the proposed 
European trip of the Browne Art Class has been 
cancelled. Therefore, the studios at Provincetown, 
Mass., will be reopened for the summer season. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 





and challenge in the air; challenge to stu- 
dent versatility and ingenuity. One room of 
the art laboratory is filled with a series of 
scale miniatures arranged like stage sets and 
properly lighted . . . Art has gone third 
dimensional. The sketch, the map, the blue 
print has become a model. What of training 
in skills and techniques? They are all there 
but they are motivated through interest and 
enthusiasm born of tackling vital problems. 

In discussing modern programs in adult 
education, Mr. Plumer says “America is re- 
awakening to the handicraft urge—call it 
hobbies or leisure time activity, the fact re- 
mains that large numbers of our people are 
now glad to give one or two evenings a week 
to develop new ways of expression and en- 
joyment or to renew a tryst with some latent 
artistic urge forgotten since school days. The 
peasant craft of the Old Worlds and the re- 
found handicraft of the New, meet on com- 
mon ground when art keeps open house un- 
der the sponsorship of the adult education 
classes. Mother and Dad have gone back to 
school to keep step with Mary and John. The 
whole educational fabric might be called a 
‘Design for Living,’ and shot through the 
warp and woof of this texture runs the golden 
thread of the home supplemented by the 


school.” 
a a . 


Maintaining the Pace 


Two years ago, the Fine Arts Department 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, set 
a high standard of typography and content in 
its 1935 issue of Art Education Today. The 
third in this series of annual publications, un- 
der the same title, maintains the high standard. 
The book of 100 pages with many effective 
illustrations contains more than a dozen chap- 
ters by outstanding leaders in art education. 
The illustrations are admirably chosen and 
reproduced. The book is published at a price 
of $1.15 by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. Progressive teachers will do well 
to procure a copy. 
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KEENE VALLEY 
LANDSCAPE CLASS 


JES SCHLAIKJER, A.N.A. 


Landscape, Drawing and 
Painting in All 
Mediums 


JULY & AUGUST 


INTERBROOK LODGE 
KEENE VALLEY, NEW YORK 
( Adirondacks) 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 14 TO SEPT. 14 


WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 





JERRY FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Portraiture, Landscape, Still Life in Oil and Water Color. 
Term—June 28th to September 4th 
For Circular Address: Secretary, Farnsworth Summer Scheel, 
Bex 78 — Nerth Truro, Mass. 





aE 
PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding 
artists—Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Beginners and advanced; full 
or part time classes. Strategically located in art-buying 
center of U. S. Ask for Bulletin A-D. 350 Madisen 


Ave., New York City. 









Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


SUMMERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 


art school 


THUR 


Not a conventional 


1 th year 
descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER: MASS 


THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
1937 


SEVENTH SEASON, 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 


July 1 through 28; August 2 through 28 
Write: Eliet O’Hara, 2025 © St., Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


@ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
JOHN R. FRAZIER, Instructor 
JULY Sth to AUGUST 28th 


For further information write John R. Frazier, 
37 Charles Field St., Providence, Rhode Island 
After June twenty, Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
10th Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
PAINTING IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE 28th to SEPT. 4th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Associated with Summer School of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 


SUMMER CLASS 


IN PAINTING 
at South Salem, New York 


ALEXANDER BROOK 


Instructor 
JUNE 28 to AUGUST 28 
Circulars on request 
131 East 15th Street 
New York City 












FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F 


‘STYLING + COSTUME 
DESIGN + FASHION ART 


OUS GRADUATES 


FASHION FORECASTING 
COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
‘tor TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
“STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN i. FASHION REPORTING 
‘Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Reopens 
dastructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands supreme as 


the schoo! 
chosen by the world’s mest successful Designers. Stylists and Fashion 


Iustrators for their training. . * Book I! on as 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTE: 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Instractors 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Henry Varnum Poor and Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Direcior 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


THE DAMARISCOTTA SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF ART. Maine. July 1-Sept. 1 


Why not specialize in water color 
this summer while on vacation? 


| Drawing and Painting in All Mediums 
For catalogue, address: 
S. Peter Wagner - - - Rockville, Maryland 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOV SKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and — Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoin Arcade, 7 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, fon York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








PAINT THE ISLAND 


i with HARWOOD STEIGER 


and his Painting Group at Edgartown, Martha’s 


Vineyard, Mass.—Juene te Sept.—W. 
Tree (egg) Tempera.—Catalogue on request. 


HARWOOD STEIGER, EDGARTOWN, MASS. 
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Wood Inlay Pictures 


To bo ART more or less well requires some 
native ability and a lot of hard work; to start 
an art career at 70 and make a success of it 
in two years requires something akin to 
genius. These are the words of H. L. Dungan, 
critic of the Oakland Tribune, after viewing 
the wood inlay pictures of William E. Mitchell 
hanging in the private office of W. H. Clapp, 
director of the Oakland Art Gallery. Mitchell, 
a Spokane business man, decided he needed 
a hobby after he retired from active life. So 
he took up the making of wood inlay land- 
scapes, out of different colored woods and with 
the grain running to suit the subject. The 
result, according to Mr. Dungan, is amazing. 

“It’s fascinating work,” says Mitchell. “It 
will cure any man who has the jitters.” 

“To make a successful picture out of bits 
of wood,” writes Mr. Dungan, “the artist must 
select each piece carefully as to color and 
grain.” For instance, Mitchell in “painting” 
one of his landscapes used madou burl from 
India for the central tree; mottled ash from 
Australia for the sky with the grain giving a 
sunset glow; purple heart from Dutch Guiana 
and hill sap wood from the Malay Peninsula 
for the hills; the foreground is East India 
rose wood cut from the crotch; a small tree is 
thuya burl from Morocco and the shrubbery 
is black walnut from the United States. 

There has been formed an American Society 
of Inlay Artists with Mitchell as president. 
The society will hold an exhibition next De- 
cember at the San Francisco Museum of Art. 





Monte Carlo’s New Gallery 


Monaco’s new Musée des Beaux-Arts, housed 
in the Villa Cecile and set in a beautiful 
garden with giant palm trees, in the center of 
Monte Carlo, has been officially opened. It 
was at first planned that a permament estab- 
lishment should be set up on the Old Rock of 
Monaco, but a rare opportunity for a long 
loan of many valuable pictures prompted M. 
Bouilloux-Lafont, Minister of State, to make 
this move. He was sympathically supported by 
the Prince of Monaco, who has also loaned 
generously from his own collection. 


An Englishman, C. S. Wakefield, a former 
international art dealer now retired and living 
at Monte Carlo, primarily prompted the estab- 
lishment of the new Musée when he offered 
for public exhibition more than 100 canvases 
from his superb collection. Paintings which 
formerly hung in the Cathedral have been 
lent by the Bishop of Monaco, as well as 
several works from the collections of Dr. 
Bredius, famous art authority, and M. Vis- 
conti. 


The Mori collection includes French and 
Italian masterpieces ranging from the 14th 
to the 19th century, several English exhibits, 
and a large selection of French moderns. One 
of the most important works is the portrait of 
Doge Pascale Cigogna by Tintoretto. The only 
American included is Walt Lauderback. 





NeuHaus To Teach 1n Hawa: Eugen 
Neuhaus, professor of art at the University 
of California, will teach in the 1937 summer 
session of the University of Hawaii at Hono- 
lulu. Known as a prominent landscapist, Mr. 
Neuhaus has written several books on art 
and several years ago translated from the 
German Max Doerner’s The Materials of the 
Artist. Among his colleagues at the summer 
session will be Lewis Browne, author of 
This Believing World and Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, 





STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 
Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. Instruction in the principles 
of mural decoration and fresco painting. 
SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 
Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 
Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Emil Bisttram, Director 





a SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadwa: ear 52d Street) New York, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED. GRADUATES 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
nounced by all those competent te 

judge, the foremost school of its kind. 

Courses for beginners or advanced students in 

Costume Illustration and Design, Stage, Interior 
Decoration, Textile, Fabric Analysis, Draping, 

Fashion Journalism, Life Class. Day and Eve. 

Chartered under Regents. Teachers Alertness Credits. 

Free Placement Bureau. Send for Cir. 11. Phone Col. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Cencord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 





Meets WW invow pispLay pro- 
SCHOOL OF wars a fine field ie people 
wit creative ability an 
DISPLAY artistic background. Profit- 
able, interesting careers with 
chains, manufacturers, display 
com ies, etc. Free placement bureau for 
graduates. Day and evening classes by lead- 
ing Display experts. Polly Pettit, Director. 


Nine Rockefeller Plaza © Circle 6-3460 


@ crane CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by success- 
ful modern artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, Design. 
Costume Illustration, Interior Decoration. 
Day, Evening & Sunday Classes - 
7021 Grand Central 






stores, shops, 


- Catalogue 
New York City 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL: 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


Better Than Art Schools 


is the Vermeer Finder and HOME COURSE ($25 for 
4 months). 


Artists gain in color and tum failure 
for a score of years into success. Students save years 
in portraiture, landscape, illustration. Address 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 4294 10th Ave. So. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (Eleventh Summer) 


RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
photography. For those who see differently and wish te 
make individual pictures. Professional and 


non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., WN. Y. 


The Art Digest 














CHOUINARD 


ANNOUNCES THE 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


FOR 1937 


JULY 12th—AUGUST 21st 
Send for Summer Catalogue 


CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 
741 Grandview, Los Angeles 





WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th es NEW YORK 
Summe 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 

General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 


Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. INustrated Catalog ... 


235 Fenway — KENmore 5866 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 

sign and all Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 

and Composition. Advertising Design, 

Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 

Students live on University campus and 
™ enjoy many university activities. 


For information address: 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 





Thorou;h professional training. 
Painting and Lllustration ; Sculp- 
ture; Advertising ; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 


LAYTON 
s c H ° o A ° F Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 


couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Fall 
term begins Sept. 20. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINEGLIN 







ios of 






A — a RINGLING ae on 
aT Giadiniie toa teaching all phases of 
commercial art fa 8 costume design. Out- 





Classes all winter study at Ringling 
aan mina Write for catalog. 


Sereants, FLORI DA 


SCHOOL Siw. 


ef the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 


Ist June, 1937 
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Framing the Artist 


Kane S. Hone, art collector, nephew of one 
of China’s greatest scholars and head of the 
Chinese school in San Francisco, was dis- 
cussing with Harry Muir Kurtzworth of the 
Los Angeles Saturday Night the possibilities 
of exchanging exhibits between China and 
California. “Exhibition idea very fine, but 
Chinaman get stung,” said Mr. Hong, who has 
visited more American museums than most 
Americans. 

“American paintings all have large frame. 
Heavy wood, carved and gilded. Cost much, 
too much to pack and send. Much work to 
unpack and hang. Pictures good, but too 
much frame. Yaa! Chinaman get stung with 
American or European exhibit. But when 
Americans get Chinese painting exhibit one 
trunk arrives. It is opened. Out comes one 
hundred scrolls, enough for good exhibit. One 
nail is put in wall. Scroll is hung up. There 
is large painting, frame and all. Beautiful 
gold or silver brocade frame. When exhibit 
over, painting rolled up. Simple, beautiful, 
inexpensive. Old, very old method best.” 

“When we come to think of it,” commented 
Mr. Kurtzworth, “many parts of this country 
do not see American paintings for the same 
reason that China never will. No one cares 
to pay express on 100 pounds of frame and 
packing in order to enjoy a five pound picture. 

“The picture frame is a modern contrap- 
tion. No one knows just who is to be praised 
or blamed for its invention. It is difficult 
to find evidence of the use of picture frames 
before the year 1500. Borders painted on walls 
sufficed for most of the ancient and early 
Renaissance paintings. Frames as we _ see 
them today are the result of the effort of 
French and English furniture designers and 
wood carvers endeavoring to bring mirrors and 
paintings on walls in relationship to the 
elaborate styles of furniture. These designs 
now reproduced in composition are still the 
types of frame used on museum collections. 

“The main excuse for the use of frames 
on paintings is to hold glass over them 
as protection against the damaging atmos- 
pheric refuse of the coal age. Otherwise art- 
ists may be thought of as selling frames 
and “throwing in” the pictures so obtrusive 
are frames in exhibits.” 





Mac-Gurrin Heaps Los AnceLes RELIEF: 
Buckley Mac-Gurrin has been appointed di- 
rector of the Los Angeles County Federal Art 
Project, succeeding S. Macdonald Wright, who 
had supervised the activities with such no- 
table success during the past 18 months. 
“In view of the splendid record made by Mr. 
Wright, his resignation has been accepted 
with very great regret,” says the announce- 
ment of Nelson H. Partridge, Jr., California 
state director. Mr. Mac-Gurrin, after obtain- 
ing his early art training in California, lived 
and worked in France for a number of 
years. A series of frescoes depicting Gastron- 
omy Through the Ages, covering three walls 
of the cafeteria of the Los Angeles Museum, 
were painted by him while he was on the 
Public Works of Art Project in 1934 and 
1935. He is now working on a series of ten 
murals for the Los Angeles County Hall of 
Records. 





A PremepitaTep Atti: Paul Jones, famous 
editor and author of Kansas, once said: “If 
I painted in the blurby modern way I would 
put an exquisitively executed realistic bit of 
something somewhere in it to show I could 
paint and draw”’— Poli of the Detroit Free 
Press. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpzsr fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. fac 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Eure- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 


DOS-O-S-OS99 OOOO OSOOSOSSOOOOD 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 


SUMMER SESSION—JULY 6 TO AUGUST 13 
SEND Practical, intensive courses in Interior Architee- 
FOR ture & Design ; Costume Illustration ; Advertising 
Design; ete. Arranged for teachers, profession- 
SUMMER js, laymen. Also weekly units. Credits given. 
BULLETIN Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 





SUMMER 


session STARTS JULY 6th 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
POR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUB 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Parntinc, IntTsrion Dac- 
ORATION, DzsicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
amp Commerctat Art, Pus. Scoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


















New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
SummerTerm :June21toAug.14, 
1937. For information addrese 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery, June: 
Birmingham Commercial Art 
School exhibit. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts June: Ala- 
bama Art League exhibit. 
Huntington College June: Students 
exhibit. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association June 2-July 31: 
Summer exhibit. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art June: 
California figure painters and 
sculptors. 

Museum of Art June 1-28: Index 
of American Design. June 6-July 
5: Sawkill Painters of Woodstock. 
June 1-27: Irene B. Robinson. 
June 10-30: Otis Art Institute 
students exhibit. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Art Gallery To June 
15: Students work 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery 7To June 13: 
Annual Exhibition of Sculpture 
and Sculptors’ Drawings. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor June 
5-July 5: Goya Evxhibiiion. 

San Francisco Museum of Art Jo 
June 13: Exhibi: of art technics; 
Salon of Interndtional Photogra- 
phy. June 2-29: Robineau Memori- 
al exhibition of Ceramics. June 
20-July 12: Painters and sculp- 
tors as illustrators. 

Paul Elder & Co. June 14-July 3: 
Etchings by Jeanette. Maxfield 
Lewis. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Faulkner Memorial Gallery June: 8. 
F. Art Ass'n. Water Color Exhi- 
dition. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center June 5-80: Work 
by professional members of the 
Pine Arts Center. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum June 1-15: Work by 
Hermann Schmidt; Barse Miller. 
June 2-Aug. 1: 48rd Annual Evr- 
hibit of Work of Artists of Rocky 
Mts. Region. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum June: Per- 
manent collection. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum June: Chil 
dren's work. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club June: Summer members 
show. 

Corcoran Gallery To June 13: Etch- 
ings, John Sloan; “‘America To- 
day” print show. 

Gallery of Modern Masters June 6- 
July 15: Milford Zornes. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum June: Permanent col- 
lection. 
RICHMOND, IND. 
Art Association 
nent collection. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute July 15-Sept. 19: In- 
ternational Salon of Photography. 
M. O'Brien & Son June 5-26: Still 
lifes by Joseph Allworthy. 

Palette & Chisel Academy June: 
Permanent exhibit. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute June 2- 
27: Fourth Annual, Indiana Print 
Makers. 


Summer: Perma- 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Thayer Museum June: Water col- 
ors, Lydia Swithmeyer. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum June: Per- 
manent Collec‘ion. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial June 4-27: Annual 
exhibit, School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art June: Permament 
Collection. 

Walters Art Gallery May 17-Oct. 
15: Animal sculpture, Antoine L. 
Barye. 

Maryland Institute June 7-13: Stu- 
dents work. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addisen Gallery of American Art 
dune: Federal Art Project of New 
England: A Summary. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards June: Contempo- 
rary American art. 

Grace Horne Galleries To June 12: 
Paintings by Clay Bartlett and 
Richard Wright. 

Museum of Fine Arts June: Perma- 
nent collection. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Art Museum Jo June 5: Art 
of the Renaissance craftsman. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Summer: 
Permanent collection. Aug. 1-Sept. 
15: Federal Art Project exhibit. 

SOUTH HADLEY. MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College Museum 7o 
dune 18: Centenary exhibit of 
work by Alumnae. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum 
Sept.: Siudents work. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College June 7-26: Work 
by Guggenheim fellows. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o June 13: Students 
work, Worcester Art Museum 
School. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts June: Permanent 
collection - 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts June: Internation- 
al Water Color Exhibit from Chi- 
cago. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery To 
June 15: International Water Col- 
or Show. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum June: Permanent 
collection. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Art Gallery June: Oils, J. 
Jeffrey Grant; Paintings. Eleanor 
Parke Custis; Prints, Members of 
the Redfern; Print Soc.; Work by 
Malvina Hoffman. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum June 4-13: Federal Art 
Project work. June 15-30: Photos 


June- 


by H. V. Schieren. June 4-30: 
Prints by Elizabeth Keith. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery June: First 


Competitive Exhibit sponsored by 
American Artists Congress. 
Newark Museum June: Modern 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum June: 
Exhibit. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum Jo June 13: 9th 


Permanent 


Biennial Water color show. To 
June 27: Prints of Jean Francois 
Millet. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery June: Permanent 
colleciion. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Gallery To June 13: Bird 
paintings, Dr. G. M. Sutton. 


NEW YORK, NW. Y. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353 W. 57) To 
Sept.: Summer show of Members 
work. 


American Artists School (131 W. 
14) June: Exhibition of Students 
work. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W. 57) To June 6: Allied Artists 
of America. June 7-July 31: Muni- 
cipal Art Committee. 


Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
To June 15: Old Japanese screens. 
Portrait heads by Wheeler Wil- 
liams. Garden Sculpture. 


Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) June 
1-25: Summer Exhibition, Natl 
Ass'n. Women Painters and Scuip- 
tors. 


Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Sum- 
mer: Well known American art- 
tists. 


Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) To 
June 15: Work by younger Amer- 
ican artists. 


Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) To 
June 4: Curt Valentin. 


Chinese Art Club (175 Canal St.) 
June: Work by Chinese children. 


Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 E. 
57) June: Animal drawings, Her- 
man Palmer. 

Columbia University (Bway at 
115th) University Hall To June 
7: Students work. 

Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) To 
July 10: “Pleasure’—a _ contem- 
porary art show. 

Delphic Studios (724 Fifth Ave.) 
To June 6: Work by Clifton New- 
all; H. Harris; A. Tobias, June 
7-July 4: Spanish Government ex- 
hibit of War Posters. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery (12 E. 57) 
Summer: 19th & 20th century 
French paintings. 

Federal Art Project Gallery (7 E. 
38) June Federal Art Project work 
Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
June 19; Work by Tom Craig; 
Paul Sample; Olaf Olsen; Andrew 
Winter; Barse Miller; Martin 
Gambee. June: American Garden 
Jurniture. June 1-19: Black and 
white show. 

Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) To 
June 12: Group show, contempo- 
rary Americans. 

The Gallery of American Indian 
Art (120 E. 57) Summer: Water 
colors by outstanding Indian art- 
ists. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To June 15: 
Aqua-Chromatic waier color 
exhibition. 

Guild Art Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
June 5: Work by L. Jean Liberte. 
M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
June: Living French painters. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
To June 19: Water colors by 
American artists. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Sum- 
mer: Summer group exhibition of 
artists in Macbeth group. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 W. 7) 
dune: Contemporary prints. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82nd) To Sept. 12: Paint- 
ings by Renoir. June 6-July 4: 
Chinese &€ Maylayan arms. To June 
13; Japanese pottery. 

Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) 
To June 27: 24th exhibit of N. 
Y. artists. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 
49th St.) June Modern painting 
and sculpture. 


New School for Social Research 


66 W. 12) To ng 30: Ease 


painters of N. . Federal Art 
Project sponsored by Artists 
Union. 

Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) 


Summer: Members exhibit. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42nd) 
Summer: Century of Prints; Cor- 
onation Books; new additions. 
Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
June: Fine photography. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
June: Group show. 

Traphagen School of Fashion (1680 
B’way) June 4-12: Students ezx- 
hibit. 

Vendome Art Galleries (364 W 57) 
Summer: Continuing group shows. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) To June 12: Paintings and 
soul sculpture by contemporary 
Americans. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
June 19: Paintings by Helen Hoff- 
man and Ruth Hoffman Brooks. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) To 
Oct. 1: Permanent collection. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery June 11-380; 
Living American Art in reproduc- 
tion. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts June: Perma- 
nent collection. 

AKRON, O. 

Art Institute June: Flower motifs 
in fabrics. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum June: Permanent col- 
lection. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art To June 13: 19th 
Annual Cleveland artist and 
craftsmen. 


COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Gallery of Art June: Permanent 
collection. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art June 6-Aug. 30: 
Contemporary American paintings. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To June 13: 
Ukranian exhibit; Youngstown 
College exhibit. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Ass'n To June 13: E. Barnard 
Lintott. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Art Alliarce To June 14: Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club. 
Boyer Galleries To June 8: Work 
by Eileshemius and Arthur B. 
Davies. June 8-30: Group show. 
Gimbel Galleries Closed for sum- 
mer, reopening October 1. 
Pennsylvania Museum 7o Sept. 30: 
Chinese Art. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

Carnegie Institute June: Pittsburgh 
artists. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To June 13: Group exhi- 
bition. 

R. I. School June: Students exhibit. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Public Library Gallery To June 12: 
Southern Print makers. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Museum of Art June: Permanent 
collection. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Art To June 6: 
Work by Dugald Stewart Walker. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o June 6: A decade 
in American water colors; the 
mask maker; paintings by Wash. 
and Ore. artists.; Work by Wil- 
liam Givler, Emil Rizek. 
APPLETON, WISC. 

Lawrence College To June 15: Stu 
dents work. 

BELOIT. WISC. 

Beloit College To June 15: Work by 
alumnae. y 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute June 17-30: South- 
ern Printmakers. 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 
Public Museum June: 
phy. 


Photogra- 
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A MemoriaL To Sprnacu: Recognition may 
soon come to that head diety in the 20th cen- 
tury pantheon whose feats have so closely 
paralleled the 12 labors of Hercules. Under 
a plan proposed by the Spinach Growers of 


America a heroic statue of “Popeye” may 


be erected at Crystal City, Texas, according 
to the recent issue of Pencil Points. The de- 
sign, which has been already drawn up by 
Max M. Sandfield (sic), shows the celebrated 
rescuer of fair, if too slender maidens esconced 
complacently on a monumental pedestal rep- 
resenting a can of spinach. The sailor jacket, 
eorncob, tattooed anchor, and the ll-but-jaw- 
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Boston.” 


engulfed face are included with accuracy in 
the design for the statue, which would be 
done in Indiana limestone. A proposal that 
the children of America help finance the pro- 
ject met with strong opposition. 





THe Morcan Memoriac: On page 12 of 
the 15th May issue of THe Art Dicest the 
Gentile Bellini acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, was said to have come 
from the Morgan Memorial Hartford. This 
should have read, “the Morgan Memorial, 


For Tax-Supportep Buitpines: A selection 
of 24 oils and water colors by artists of the 
Federal Art Project, is to go on an exhibition 
tour in the demonstration galleries estab- 


lished by the project in 30 cities of the South 


and Southwest. After the paintings have been 
exhibited, they will be allocated to tax-sup- 
ported buildings throughout the country. Fed- 
eral art galleries and art centers are located 
in Mobile, Ala., Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
Okla.; and in cities in the Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Florida, Utah, Wyoming and 


New Mexico. 


The Art Digest 
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Immortal Peasant 


A younc ENcLIsH writer, Anne Leslie, the 
daughter of Shane Leslie and cousin to Win- 
ston Churchill and the sculptress Clare Sheri- 
dan, has accomplished the difficult task of 
compressing the stormy career of Auguste 
Rodin in a 363 page volume called Rodin- 
Immortal Peasant (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, $3). With lively word pictures written 
in a gossipy manner, Miss Leslie bares many 
untold incidents, gathered from her acquain- 
tance with former members of Rodin’s circle. 
She does not try to glorify this tempestuous 
Norman who achieved fame by the virile force 
of his genius, and although she does recognize 
his strength, Miss Leslie does not spare his 
weaknesses. She reveals in no mincing words 
the harsh treatment of his illegimate son and 
his curious attitude towards Rose, the boy’s 
mother and Rodin’s faithful mistress for 50 
years, whom he married a month before her 
death when she was 72 years old. 

Much of the book is centered around the 
strange romance of the gifted sculptor and 
Rose Beuret, described by Sir John Lavery 
in the introduction as “the girl from Cham- 
pagne who came to him innocent, anxious to 
please, and sweet as the grapes of her coun- 
try.” Rodin’s love ventures, retold in the man- 
ner of an intimate studio conversation, steal 
in and out of the book with the passing of the 
years. To Rodin, all women were merely ob- 
jects to be enjoyed, modeled and then forgot- 
ten, unless they were ready to cook and sew, 
as Rose did. 

What is lacking in art appreciation is par- 
tially made up by the lavish use of better 
known reproductions of the master’s work. 
Occasionally some of his statues are re- 
marked upon or explained, but the greater 
part of the book unfolds the story of Rodin 
the man, who as the son of hard working 
peasants started on an art career much to the 
disappointment of his parents. His humble 
origin, the meeting with Rose, the birth of his 
son and early days of struggle could be the 
life of any other man except for the hidden 
spark that flashes occasionally from the rough 
surface, even when he is nicknamed “the 
solemn corporal in wooden shoes” during the 
French war of 1870. More hardships and fai!- 
ures are to be lived through before an ap- 
preciative glance was turned in his direction. 
With recognition came prosperity and impor- 
tant connections and friendships. These form 
an important part of the tale with the names 
Whistler, Robert Louis Stevenson, W. E. Hen- 
ly, Claude Monet, Zola, Isadora Duncan, Ni- 
jinsky and Lou Tellegen, “the great lover,” 
whose life ended in a tragic suicide, appear- 
ing in the chapters. 

The World War brought returning misery. 
Both Rodin and Rose became ill, and the 
question of death and money hovered like a 
gray spectre over the aging sculptor. He 
signed his possessions over to the State, and 
friends, fearing that Rodin might die before 
his “femme,” finally persuaded him to marry 
her. No fuel was available during these desper- 
,ate days, so the ceremony was performed in 
the cold and gloomy villa, where everyone 
crept about numb and coughing, with Rodin 
and his poor old fiancee hobbling around, 
wrapt in all -the clothing they could find. 
Their son, the unfortunate Auguste, was mild- 
ly excited at the prospect of being illegiti- 
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mate no longer. Rose died a month later from 
a chill contracted during the ceremony. Ro- 
din lived dismally on amid squabblings over 
medicine and money—he who lived in a 
dream world with Dante and Michelangelo! 
A drenching during a sudden thunder show- 
er hastened his end and in Nov. 17, 1917, 
Rodin’s inconquerable spirit quietly left the 
world where he had struggled and finally tri- 
umphed. 


It is debatable whether Rodin would have 
liked the book. Death strips great men of their 
privacy and in the event of a biography they 
stand exposed in a searching light. Friends 
remember and retell events and a writer holds 
up the past like a banner—their lives, wisely 
or unwisely lived, become the property of the 
people. Because it is revealing and is so 
spiritedly written, this book by Miss Leslie 
makes good reading and should become a best 
seller among the current art books. —H. B. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Manet, by Theodore Duret. New York: 
Crown Publishers; 111 pp.; 48 halftones; 
8 color plates; $1.69. 

The great French critic explains Manet’s 
greatness. 

a 


Necro Art, Past AND Present, by Alain 
Locke. Washington: Associates in Negro Folk 
Education; pamphlet; 122 pp.; 25 cents. 

An able account of the Negro in art with 
emphasis upon achievements in contemporary 
America, 

+ 


Seven Simeons, by Boris Artzybasheff. New 
York: Viking; unpaged; profusely illustrated; 
$2.00. 

A Russian tale retold and illustrated by a 
master of imaginatively decorative line draw- 
ings. 
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BY FRANK J. ROOS, Jr. 


Painted Pleasure 


PLEASURE takes an artistic form at the Con- 
temporary Arts Galleries, New York, where a 
summer painting festival called “Pleasure” 
is being held by 24 artists until July 10. Fish- 
ing, sun bathing, dancing, horseback riding 
and even the corner saloon are “sources of 
pleasure” in this varied display. 

John C. Pellew, who gained a reputation 
for his Astoria scenes, found his “pleasure” 
in creating a large canvas of the sea and 
cliffs at Cornwall, England, called 3000 Miles 
from Astoria. It comes like a vision from an- 
other world in contrast to the drab and com- 
monplace subject matter offered in Astoria, 
L. I., that frayed strip that dangles so un- 
tidily from the sweeping skirt of majestic 
Manhattan. Pellew, Cornish by ancestry, has 
reached new depths of expression since his 
visit to Cornwall. The pictures by Harold 
Baumbach show children playing street games. 

One of the most agreeable exhibits is Tony 
Mattei’s panoramic scene of tilled fields piled 
up in checkerboard fashion with a couple of 
farmers in the middle distance plowing in 
brilliant sunlight. Mattei is now heading an 
expedition of artists, chosen by the Secretary 
of Interior, through Alaska with the idea of 
painting sections never before painted. The 
sedate period of the 1860’s seems to stir the 
imagination of Edmund Quincy, Boston art- 
ist, who shows a group singing about a piano. 
Other interesting works are Fishermen by 
Guy Maccoy, Louis Bosa’s Evening Exercise, 
Chiffon Dancers by Michael Rosenthal, the 
galloping Wild Asses by Lebduska, Earl Kerk- 
am’s Masquerader and Ready for the Party 
by Louis Harris. The exhibition is rounded 
out with examples by Jon Corbino, Gerard 
Hordyk, Gershon Benjamin, Robert W. Blinn, 
Edith Branson, Tekla Hoffman, Bernardine 
Custer, Iskantor, Boris Kagen, Paul Kelpe, 
Max Schnitzler, Nicholas Takis, Alice Ten- 
ney and Mark Tobey. 


Will be published in June. A book with 2000 pictures — An encyclopedia 
of Occidental Art from prehistoric times to the present. Detailed charts 
show the chronological development of art and the relationship 
between the different artists and schools in terms of time and 


influence. Probable price $2.50. 


ict the Modocn wteboel 


By Florence W. Nicholas, Nellie C. Mawhood, Mabel B.Trilling 


A new book for Methods of Art Teaching courses. 


Price $3.25. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. « 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 














































Complete Permanency 


Only the entirely permanent 
list of Dr. Martin H. Fischer’s 
“The Permanent Palette” 


Purity 


Guaranteed full composition 
stated on each item. 


Genuinely Represented 


Follow completely and strictly 
the specifications and requests 
of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League. 


Tested Thoroughly 


In both raw and finished ma- 
terials. Greatest possible per- 
manency, durability, and_ re- 


liability. 
Technical Information 


Free descriptive booklets— 
“Enduring Colors for the Artist” 
“Stand Oil Colors” 

“Tuned Palettes” 
“Water Colors” 
“Dry Colors and their Uses in 

Tempera and Fresco”. 


Reasonable Prices 


The following prices of Per- 
manent Pigments Oil Colors il- 
lustrate their usefulness. 

OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 
25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Uiltra- 

marine Turquoise, Ivory Black, 
Zine White, Terra Verde, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt 
Umber, Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, 
Orange, Red & Violet. 
50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium 

Yellow Golden, Cadmium Yellow 
Deep, Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds 
—Light, Medium Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yel- 
low, Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridian, 
Deep Viridian, Permanent Green Light, 
Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red and 
Scarlet. 
1.00 Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 
Inquire at our Local Distribu- 
tor or from us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
1127. W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 







LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ART SUPPLIES 


Blockx Oils, Permanent Pigments 
WRITE FOR SUMMER FOLDER 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 
| 55 Vanderbilt Ave., W. Y., M. Y., MUrray Hil! 2-6320 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





To Beautify Public Places 

Steps are taken in the right direction when 
authorities mention plans to place paintings 
and sculpture in subways and in hospitals. 
Artists are not only willing but eager to co- 
operate in the plan for beautifying such bare 
places. Particularly in the hospital is appro- 
priate decoration needed. 

White walls stand for machine-like busi- 
ness efficiency. “Are you prepared to pay for 
two weeks in advance?” “In case of fatality 
whom shall we notify?” Such questions put 
to a patient on arrival by a female official in 
white starched uniform in a white walled 
room take the starch out of one who needs 
courage and relief from irritation. White 
walls, to be sure, came as a result of the 
battle won against pernicious microbes, but 
white walls ignore the benefits to the sick 
that can be derived from right emotions 
evoked by color intelligently, and appropriate- 
ly used to remove unnecessary stimulation or 
depression in rooms that have too much or 
too little sunlight, or to infuse confidence and 
courage in patients that they can and shall 
get well. Even tinted walls can effect much, 
and this with no loss in the fight against 
germs. But why stop at merely tinting walls 
with colors psychologically appropriate to the 
use of each room? 

Patients and visitors deplore the stark white 
walls. Everyone welcomes something beauti- 
ful and noble, or something amusing, to look 
at. It would be a good plan for our art work- 
ers to urge and to co-operate heartily with 
any suggestion for the placement of murals, 
paintings and sculpture in subways, in all 


institutions, and in official buildings. 
* * * 


News from Paris 

In a letter from our American Art Week 
director of the European Chapter, Mr. Leslie 
G. Cauldwell, gave the delegates to the Eighth 
International Congress for Art Education, 
Drawing and Art in Industry, a cordial in- 
vitation to make his studio Headquarters dur- 
ing their stay in Paris. The address is 4 bis 
Cité du Retiro, near the Modelaire. He gave 
an interesting account of the monthly dinners 
of the Chapter, at each one there is a guest 
speaker, either a painter, sculptor or etcher. 
This month there will be a talk on “Dynamic 
Symmetry” by the director of Tiffany and Co. 
of Paris. In June they expect to have one of 
the outstanding directors from Hollywood who 
will tell how pictures are composed for the 
cinema. And in July they plan to invite the 
delegates to the Art Congress to dine with 
them and finish the season with a gala time. 
The annual Spring Exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League members was 
held at the Ecales Gallery in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. It was a great success and 


won praise from many French artists. 
ae * * 


News from Arkansas 

The Arkansas Art Museum located in the 
City Park in Little Rock is nearing comple- 
tion. This beautiful museum represents all of 
Arkansas and the club women are deeply in- 
terested in its activities. Many paintings and 
works of art were added to the gallery col- 
lections during the year we learn from Miss 
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Emma Archer, our American Art Week direc- 
tor. 
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New York State Happenings 
Mrs. Frederick A. Butterick, local Ameri- 
can Art Week chairman for Binghamton and 
vicinity and one of Mrs. Deniston’s most effi- 
cient helpers, has outlined an excellent plan. 
She had a simultaneous regional arts and 
crafts exhibition last month. The general title 
was taken from the Swedish motto “More 
Beautiful Things for Everyday Life,” and the 
aim is to lead to the manufacture of better 
designed articles for daily living and for the 
improvement of the public taste. Co-operating 
in this movement are Cornell University and 
Syracuse University; Skidmore and Elmira 
colleges, the Cortland Normal and the Triple 
Cities High Schools of Binghamton, Endicott 
and Johnson City. Other exhibits were held 
at the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts which 
is serving as headquarters for Central New 
York; at the Cayuga Museum of Art and His- 
tory at Auburn; the Junior Welfare League 
at Little Falls and many other places. Amer- 


ican design sources have been stressed. 
* 8 * 


Poster Prize Awards 

Mr. F. Ballard Williams, Mr. Wilford S. 
Conrow, Mr. George Waller Parker, and Mr. 
Arthur Freedlander were the judges who se- 
lected the winners of the money awards pre- 
sented by Mrs. Alvoni Allen for the best pos- 
ter advertising the Penny Art Fund. The 
posters were displayed at the convention in 
Oklahoma. The winners were: First, Miss 
Margaret Everhard, Canton, Ohio; second, 
Mrs. Earl Laughlin Jr., Kirksville, Mo.; third, 
Miss Peggy Riley, Yakima, Washington; 
fourth, Miss Katherine Zaugg, Canton, Ohio. 
Mrs. Fred B. Hall, director for Missouri, 
sponsored a luncheon called “Two Hundred 
Years of Art in America” at which there were 
600 at the luncheon and about 1,000 in at- 
tendance. 
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LEAGUE PARTICIPATION IN THE 28th 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Held in Washington, D. C., May 11th to 
13th, your National Secretary was one of the 
guest speakers at the opening session which 
was devoted to Public Buildings and Monu- 
ments. The message conveyed was one famil- 
jar to readers of this page—that all work of 
designing and embellishing our public build- 
ings—federal, state and municipal—should 
be entrusted to American architects, artists 
and craftsmen; and that in any discussion of 
public buildings, the artist-sculptor, artist- 
painter and artist-craftsman as well as the 
architect should be represented and should 
be the best and most representative of their 
day. This would tend to give proper status 
to the American artist as the one who can 
reveal to all, now and for centuries to come, 
the best in the contemporary American mind 
and scene. Such collaboration of all who 
create our public buildings would make of 
public buildings, as they are built and deco- 
rated, enduring records of the best accom- 
plishments of living American artists. Wheth- 
er or not such action leads towards winning 
deathless fame for America, it will be, in any 
event, an honest record of the best that we 
can do year by year. We should remember 
always that it is by our own American art that 
posterity shall know us. 

Mr. C. C. Zantzinder, F.A.1.A., architect of 
the Pennsylvania Art Museum, presided, and 
other speakers at this session were Mr. Hobart 
B. Upjohn, president, New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects; Mr. Carl 
Feiss of the Faculty of the School of Archi- 
tecture, Columbia University; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Lescaze, architect. 

The morning session of May 13th was de- 
voted to Federal Art Projects. Miss Dorothy 
Grafly, art critic of the Philadelphia Record 
served as sole prophet of the dangers and pit- 
falls that lie inherent in our Federal Art Proj- 
ects, speaking much in the spirit of those 
public spirited and self-reliant citizens who 
are planning the all day Congress of Ameri- 
can Private Affairs to be held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Thursday, June 3rd. The 
other speakers at this session were largely 
officials of the Treasury Department Art Pro- 
grams, or those collaborating with or em- 
ployed on Federal Art Project works. Atten- 
tion was called by one of the officials to modi- 
fications. of style in murals caused by ex- 
perience, and that now the frescoes of Gio- 
tto are upheld to artists as preferred models 
for emulation. The trend therefore seems to be 
towards a rebirth of that ideal that was 
started in Athens nearly twenty-four cen- 
turies ago:—“In education, what is noble, not 
what is brutal, should have first place.” 
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Exhibition Pictures Attached 


Complaints, inquiries, and even charges be- 
gan coming to the League from many of our 
members more than two years ago, respecting 
the National Society of American Art. 


Ist June, 1937 





These members had been solicited in highly 
colored letters to send in pictures for ex- 
hibitions the Society was projecting, or, as 
many of these complainants were led to be- 
lieve, were already large and impressive ac- 
tualities. 

What gave the whole thing an air of im- 
portance was the extravagant use of the names 
of some forty of Washington’s first ladies as 
“Sponsors.” This list was headed by Mrs. 
Roosevelt and ladies of the Cabinet. The 
League was not able to find that any of 
these had authorized the use of their names 
in this project. 

These letters bore the signature of W. G. 
Conant as Secretary. It is not surprising a 
large number of prominent artists sent in 
pictures. The letters read most attractively. 

But after the pictures had been sent in 
most of the artists had poor luck or, it 
should be said, no luck at all getting any 
word or information out of Conant. 

Last year these artists had become very un- 
easy about getting back their work and were 
appealing to the League to help them. But 
little could be done except to put a stop to 
it all. The facts and complaints were as- 
sembled and turned over to the Federal au- 
thorities. 

A few weeks later several of those who 
had loaned pictures to Conant received type- 
written letters post marked from Los Ange- 
les, stating that “Owing to the death of the 
President of the Society, its exhibits had been 
discontinued.” These letters were simply 
signed “Secretary,” with no name subscribed. 
Incidentally, the President died two years be- 
fore. 

The League is helping to trace the pictures 
but it is a hopelessly tangled affair. They 
are scattered everywhere. Some have been lo- 
cated in hotels in Washington, in Richmond, 
Raleigh, and Atlanta. In some instances hotels 
claimed to have attached the pictures for bills 
owed to them by Conant. 

A great obstacle to the recovery of the 
pictures is the fact it is not definitely known 
whose pictures are in which place. In many 
instances they can be identified only by the 
owner and he may likely have to prove owner- 
ship to his property. He will have to pay 
packing and shipping charges in any event. 

The League has been advised the hotel nor 
anyone else can legally seize and hold the 
paintings for Conant’s debts. It is now hoped 
the State Chapters in those states where these 
works are located will be able to assist the 
artists in the recovery of their property. 

The one person who could assist most with 
information is W. G. Conant, if he can be 
located. The League would appreciate it if 
anyone knowing of his whereabouts would 
communicate with our National Vice Chair- 
man, Mr. Reid. 

In the meantime those who have let Mr. 
Conant have pictures should write the League 
a full description of each picture, with title, 
size, and style of frame, together with any 
information you may have about where they 
are. 
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Water Color Annual 


[Continued from page 7] 
school, as a whole, is better than any other 
Although the standard of water color 
painting is higher in the United States than 
in any other country in the world, few per- 
sons, even Americans, are aware of the fact 
for the simple reason that a good comparative 
exhibition is rarely held.” 

Explaining why native artists excel in 
this medium, Mr. Vaughan added: “Perhaps 
the soundest explanation is that the medium 
demands directness, simplicity and swiftness, 
three qualities which happen to be central 
qualities in the American character. What- 
ever the cause, our school is the leader and 
the current display intelligently reflects it. 
Diversity of style, the 20th century watch- 
word of American art, dominates our section. 
Traditional and progressive academicians, con- 
servative and radical modernists, old notables, 
young aspirants and gifted fledglings, all our 
major groups are represented.” 

The American artists represented are: Wal- 
ter Addison, M. Azzi Aldrich, Faust Azzaret- 
ti, A. S. Baylinson, James Beckwith, Thomas 
Hart Benton, Theresa F. Bernstein, Virginia 
Berresford, George Biddle, Walton Blodgett, 
E. Boyd, Raymond Breinin, Charles Burch- 
field, Clarence H. Carter, Francis Chapin, 
Howard Cook, Thomas Craig, John Steuart 
Curry, Phil Dike, Stevan Dohanos, David Dorf- 
man, Werner Drewes, Elsie Driggs, Gladys At- 
wood Ennis, Arthur Faber, Frances Failing, 
Lyonel Feininger, Standford Fenelle, James 
H. Fritzgerald, Eleanor Goodridge, Hardie 
Gramatky, George Grosz, Arthur Healy, John 
Edward Heliker, Charles Trumbo, Frank Her- 
ring, Edward Hopper, Mitchell Jamieson, 
Georgiana Klitgaard, Alfred Kraemer, Bar- 
bara Latham, Henry Jay Lee, Edward Lewan- 
dowski, Theodore Lux, De Hirsh Margules, 
Herman Maril, Reginald Marsh, Karl Mattern, 
David McCosh; Dorothy McEntee, J. C. Mc- 
Pherson, Paul Meltsner, Barse Miller, Bruce 
Mitchell, John A. Mullen, Eliot O’Hara, Wil- 
liam C. Palmer, Charles C. Porter, Jr., Saul 
Raskin, Andree Rexroth, Kenneth Rosevear, 
Paul Sample, Eugenie Schein, William 
Schwartz, Francis Speight, Benton Spruance, 
John Stenvell, Prentiss Taylor, John Thomp- 
son, Herbert B. Tschudy, Allen Tucker, Mary 
Tyson, John Whorf, Marguerite and William 
Zorach, Milford Zornes. 


_ 





Grant Woop’s “Marin Street”: For May 
the Limited Editions Club distributed to its 
members an edition of Main Street, illustrated 
by Grant Wood. This publication was the 
result of a suggestion by a non-member, Law- 
rence L. Vance, who wrote the directors that 
Wood would be the ideal illustrator of this 
popular American book. Both Sinclair Lewis, 
the author, and Grant Wood agreed, and the 
Lakeside Press of Chicago produced the edi- 
tion. The Limited Editions Club, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, will welcome similar suggestions. 


Club Art Lecture: Emm Kosa, Jr. 


“Partially explains why honest males prefer talks on fishing” 


Second Section of the Los Angeles Annual 


Reapers or Tue Art Dicest will recall that 
the three-trend jury for the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum’s 18th annual exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture selected so many exhibits that 
the show had to be divided into two sections. 
The second half, containing samples of every 
sort of local art, is now on view at the mu- 
seum, until June 6. All the sculpture from the 
first section has been retained. 


“This show,” writes Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times, “offers the one big 
chance for local lesser-knowns to emerge. Few 
do so impressively. One is Francis Caldwell 
with three real bindle stiffs walking track, 
a picture on the side of truth; Edith Catlin 
Phelps of Santa Barbara (not really an un- 
known, of course) paints Elsie in a Japanese 
kimono and keeps well on the side of beauty. 
M. Askinazy, Jo Hale Hand and Richard 
Munsell are others who contribute figure 
pieces marked by serious workmanship. 

“Most notable landscapes are Conrad Buff’s 
prize-winning canvas [ Westward, reproduced 
in Ist May issue of THe Art Dicest], Ross 
Dickinson’s big Virgin River Country, a bird’s 
eye view, and Reginald Johnson’s Culver City 
Farm. Emil Kosa, Jr., stops being polite and 
emits biting truths in his Club Art Lecture.” 
This latter picture was reproduced by Mr. 
Millier with the sub-caption, “Partially ex- 
plains why honest males prefer talks on fish- 
ing.” Kosa, with his father, has done ceiling 
and wall decorations throughout California 
for years. He has also become well known for 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 
cluding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. 58, New 
York. 


Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 
paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York City. 








landscapes of a romantic turn, but occa- 
sionally has an outbreak of humorous realism 
of which this is the most recent. 

Mr. Millier’s vote for the best painting in 
both shows “goes to O. Uzzell’s big Negress, 
not now on view; an honest statement about 
life presented in fine form and color.” Other 
“impressive contributors” picked by this 
critic are Alexander Warshawsky, John Law 
Walker, Hubert Buel and Frances Callahan. 





Provincetown Annual 


This summer the Provincetown, (Mass.) 
Art Association will combine its regular and 
“modern” shows into a single annual exhibi- 
tion to open on July 4. There will be two 
juries and members are asked to designate 
by which jury they wish to be judged. Non- 
members can exhibit by paying the yearly 
dues of $2.00. 

Oils, water colors, drawings, prints and 
small sculpture will be shown. The gallery will 
be divided and the selections from each jury 
hung separately. Entries from Provincetown 
and out-of-town artists should be delivered or 
send to the Association not later than June 
19. Entry blanks will be sent on request. As 
usual, since the Association started under the 
guidance of John Noble, there will be no 
awards. The regular jury is made up of John 
Whorf, Marion Hawthorne, Tod Lindenmuth, 
John Frazier, Helen Sawyer and Floyd Cly- 


mer. 
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TO ARTISTS' MATERIALS 


Artists’ Materials 


Devoe & Raymolds ..............cccccccererenseeeeeeeees 22 
Fezandie & Sperrie 2 
Ernst H. Friedrichs 


Grand Central Artists’ 
Hillman Imp. Co. 
Lewensohn Co. 
Permanent Pigments 
Schneider & Co. 
Talens & Son 


Brushes 
United Brush Manufactories ................-+++ 3° 
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